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Perhaps no problem of social life has ever attracted 
as much attention as the problem of equality. And this 
is easy to understand. In society people constantly enter 
into the most diverse relations: in the course of their 
work, in politics, in the family, and in their daily life. 
They ponder over the nature of these relations, appraise 
them from the viewpoint of their concepts of law, duty, 
and morals. Moreover, people do not always, or at 
once, understand the basic reasons which determine one 
or another order of things. 

But life is a good school. It helps man understand 
his position. This is well brought out in the book How 
the Steel Was Tempered by the Soviet writer Nikolai 
Ostrovsky. At first Pavel Korchagin, a robust youngster, 
is not troubled by such an abstract conception as 
equality. But life compels him to think of it. He has 
to toil for a mere pittance, while next to him are school¬ 
boys from “respectable” families who enjoy all the 
good things of life without having to lift a finger for it. 
He enters the home of Tonya and is made aware of his 
ignorance. Tonya reads much (she has a library of her 
own), she takes up music (she has a piano) and learns 
foreign languages (she has a governess). But Pavel has 
none of these things. He encounters injustice not only 
with regard to himself, but also with respect to others. 
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He witnesses accidentally how a waiter, who seduced 
a scullery maid, throws fifty rubles at her. He begins to 
understand that in the world around him money, even 
if it is made up of a waiter’s tips, is a force which 
gives some people power over others. 

And so Pavel Korchagin begins to look for a weapon 
to combat injustice. He has suffered from inequality 
and, although he has not fully understood its reasons, 
he firmly knows “where to go, in what camp to fight.” 

Equality is the cherished dream of toiling mankind. 
It has always served as the banner of struggle of the 
oppressed against the oppressors. It was under this 
banner that large uprisings of slaves and peasants and 
the first actions of the proletariat took place. Each rev¬ 
olutionary class, each social group which fought for 
justice invested its own meaning into the concept of 
equality conforming to conditions of its life and level 
of class consciousness, to the definite historical situa¬ 
tion. The different demands of equality have been 
reflected in numerous political doctrines. Part of these 
demands, of a progressive nature for their time, have 
been realized. But social inequality has not disap¬ 
peared, only its forms have changed. 

To eliminate inequality it is necessary first of all to 
abolish private property, that basis of the exploitation 
of man by man. This thought was already expressed in 
the works of Thomas Moore and other representatives of 
utopian socialism. The Utopians painted a picture of 
an ideal society, in which there are no parasites and 
idlers, all people work jointly and equally enjoy the 
good things of life. The doctrines of the Utopians con¬ 
tained many brilliant surmises, but the reason why they 
are called Utopian, meaning unachievable, is that they 
do not furnish an answer to the basic question: what 
social force can lead society to communism and in what 
way? 
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The answer to this question was given by the found¬ 
ers of scientific communism, Marx and Engels. They 
demonstrated that the bourgeoisie, the last exploiting 
class in history, is rearing its own grave-digger in the 
person of the proletariat, the most revolutionary and 
advanced class in contemporary society. Rallying 
round itself the peasantry and all the other working 
strata of society, the proletariat takes power into its 
own hands and uses it to abolish every exploitation of 
man by man and all forms of social inequality and to 
build communism. 

The teaching of Marx, developed by the great Lenin, 
is being applied successfully in the Soviet Union, Peo¬ 
ple’s China, and in all the countries of the world social¬ 
ist system which unites over 1,000 million people. 
Under the leadership of the Communist Party, the 
Soviet people have completed the building of socialism 
and have entered the period of full-scale construction 
of communist society. The building of communism (in¬ 
cluding its first phase, socialism) represents the gradual 
implementation of the proletarian demand of equality. 

What does this demand consist of and how is it being 
realized in the process of building socialism and com¬ 
munism? It is these questions that interest us most. But 
let us begin by clarifying what equality we are going 
to discuss. 

Present-day capitalist society is divided into classes 
which differ from each other for their relation to the 
means of production, role in the social organization of 
labour, share of the social wealth they receive, and the 
way they get it. Consequently, we should discuss rela¬ 
tions between representatives of different classes, 
discuss the problem of social equality of people. 

The world is inhabited by hundreds of nations and 
nationalities. Consequently, we should discuss the prob¬ 
lem of national equality of people. 
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Mankind consists of two numerically almost equal 
parts—men and women. Consequently, we should dis¬ 
cuss equality of men and women. 

The way to equality is hard and has by far not been 
traversed as yet. It may be likened to climbing a steep 
mountain. Just like a mountain climber looks back 
wishing to know how much progress he has made, so 
shall we examine the past the better to understand the 
present and perceive the future. 

“GOLDEN AGE” 

“The first man who fenced off a plot of land and hit 
on the idea of proclaiming: ‘This is mine,’ and found 
people simple-minded enough to believe him, was the 
true founder of a civil society. How many crimes, wars, 
and murders, how much misery and horror mankind 
would be spared by the man who were to pull up the 
fence pickets, fill in the ditch and shout to the people 
around him: ‘Don’t listen to this impostor, you will be 
doomed if you forget that the fruits of the land belong 
to all, while the land belongs to no one!’ ” 

This is how the great French 18th-century thinker 
Jean Jacques Rousseau explained the reason for the 
rise of inequality. 

His reasoning is naive, because he assumes that the 
evil will of one man impelled all people on to the path 
of disaster, while the good will of another man could 
have saved them. But his line of reasoning contains one 
profoundly true idea: inequality came together with 
private property. 

In distant times, when the primitive communal 
system prevailed in the world, people did not think of 
equality. There was nothing in their living conditions to 
make them think of it. Hunting and fishing were the 
source of livelihood of our distant forebears; they had 
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to combat nature with the most primitive implements. 
People lived in small communities based on blood 
kinship. The implements which the gens possessed 
belonged to all its members. No one could think of 
gaining possession of these implements and making 
the others work for him because an enslaved person 
could not obtain considerably more products than was 
necessary to feed himself. 

Gens and tribes in which they united often waged 
wars, chiefly for better lands and forests; at times they 
were moved by the savage feeling of blood feud. In 
those wars no prisoners were taken: the vanquished 
were either killed or simply driven from the conquered 
places; at times they were even accepted into the 
victorious gens. One tribe could fully exterminate 
another, but could not enslave it. Within the tribal 
system there was no room for domination and en¬ 
slavement. 

Rousseau depicted the primitive times as the “golden 
age” when evil, selfishness, greed, envy, and other base 
passions were unknown to people; primitive children of 
nature, they, according to Rousseau, were happy, en¬ 
joying its most precious gifts—freedom and equality. 
This gave his great contemporary, Voltaire, the chance 
to remark that, after reading Rousseau’s books, he felt 
like getting down on all fours and running to the forest. 

It goes without saying that the tribal system was by 
far not a “golden age.” It could not be for the simple 
reason that the exceedingly low level of development 
of the productive forces and culture doomed people to 
a miserable, semi-starvation existence. Although in 
primitive society there was no inequality, we have no 
reason whatsoever for holding it up as an ideal. 

The primitive communal system prevailed for many 
millenniums and during all this time the development 
of the productive forces proceeded slowly but steadily. 
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People who once were fully dependent on the whims 
of a world they did not understand, step by step 
penetrated its mysteries, learned to use the forces of 
nature in their own interests. With the development of 
the productive forces and the appearance of new means 
of obtaining a livelihood, there arose the need for a 
division of labour: stock breeding, farming, the crafts, 
and later on trade, with the help of which products 
were exchanged, were crystallized into separate 
branches of human endeavour. 

As the instruments of labour and labour skills were 
perfected, man became capable of obtaining more prod¬ 
ucts than were needed for his own use. The surplus 
products could now be exchanged for other products 
and, what is especially important, for money. A strati¬ 
fication of the commune began: some of its members, 
mainly from among the warrior chiefs and priests, grew 
rich and seized the land, cattle, and labour implements 
as their own property; the other members, the property¬ 
less, were compelled to work for the rich and were 
gradually turned into slaves. Wars acquired a different 
purpose: the outcome of hostilities was judged not by the 
number killed, but by the number taken prisoner. A dead 
enemy was of no use to the victor; a living and enslaved 
enemy helped maintain his master by his labour. 

Thus, private property arose not through the ac¬ 
cidental manifestation of some evil will: it came as a 
result of the development of the productive forces and 
signified the transition from the primitive communal 
system to the slave-owning system, from a classless 
society to a class society. Private property and classes 
were followed by the rise of states, political organiza¬ 
tions designed to protect the interests of the ruling 
class and to suppress the exploited. 

The laws of a state, whose observance was ensured 
by armed force and punitive bodies consolidated the 
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division of society into masters and slaves, giving the 
former all the advantages, rights, and the latter all the 
burdens—duties. Social inequality, a product of the 
material conditions of life, was proclaimed the natural 
order to things and recognized as something taken for 
granted. 

By comparison with the primitive communal system, 
the slave-owning society was a progressive phenome¬ 
non. It helped develop the productive forces and raise 
the level of mankind’s culture: the labour of the slaves 
served not only as a source for the enrichment of the 
slave-owners, but also offered the opportunity to de¬ 
velop science and technology, culture, and the arts. 
But this development, useful and needed to society, 
could not be achieved otherwise than at the price of the 
oppression of some people by others. Slavery ushered 
in a long epoch of social inequality. 

PYRAMID OF INEQUALITY 

The law of ancient Babylon laid down: if a master 
gouged out the eye of a master, his own eye should be 
gouged out; if he gouged out the eye of a slave, he had 
to compensate the damage caused to the slave’s master. 
That law expressed the full depth of social inequality 
in the slave-owning system: the slave was a talking 
implement, a chattel of his master, protected no more 
than any other property. 

In Athens, the most democratic of all the slave¬ 
owning republics, woman was often designated by a 
word of neuter gender, Oikurema, meaning a thing for 
work in the household. A bride was bought, just as any 
other commodity. A wife had to be true to her husband 
on pain of death; this did not apply to the husband; 
he could amuse himself as much as he wanted in the 
company of free women—hetaerae. 
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The Romans, who vanquished many peoples by force 
of arms, treated them like chattel. They were subjected 
to innumerable levies, driven from the land and turned 
into slaves. The prettiest women slaves had the 
“honour” of becoming concubines of Roman soldiers 
and patricians, while the strongest of the men slaves 
were trained to be gladiators in order to kill each other 
in circuses for the amusement of the populace of great 
Rome. 

The most horrible inequality prevailed in every 
phase of life in the slave-owning society. By the way, 
the ruling class made no effort to conceal it. The official 
ideology of the slave-owners proclaimed that people 
are unequal by nature; some are born to rule, others 
to obey, slavery is pre-ordained from above. Most of 
the enlightened people of those days were of this 
opinion. 

Equality between the two main classes in slave-own¬ 
ing society was out of the question. But perhaps there 
was equality within the ruling class of slave-owners? 
After all, democratic republics existed for a long time 
in Athens and other city-states of the ancient world. 
The entire free population in these republics took part 
in electing the organs of power, and popular assemblies 
decided major state problems—war and peace, the con¬ 
clusion of trade agreements, distribution of resources, 
etc. Moreover, the ancient democracies had a rather 
developed system of law, on the basis of which a free 
citizen could enter into trade transactions, buy and sell 
property, inherit and bequeath his savings, in other 
words, he enjoyed all civil rights envisaged by the laws 
of a state. 

True enough, the formal equality of the free people 
as regards political and civil rights was recognized. 
But there remained actual inequality in their 
property status. Some free citizens owned slaves, 
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ships, mines, and large estates. Others had almost 
nothing and maintained themselves by their own 
labour, renting a plot of land or engaging in a craft. A 
certain part of the poor, who belonged to the free 
citizens, did not engage in productive labour at all and 
lived at the expense of society. The rich slave-owners 
assigned part of the goods produced by the slaves for 
the maintenance of their poor fellow-citizens by no 
means out of humane considerations. To justify their 
existence the poor had to serve as the armed force used 
for suppressing the uprisings of slaves. Moreover, these 
people paid for their bread by their political rights. In 
Athens, for example, any rich citizen who sought, out 
of ambition or some pecuniary motive, a state office 
could buy the necessary number of votes for a small 
sum. 

Such in general outline is the picture of social in¬ 
equality in the slave-owning system. It should be noted 
that the development of society was a very intricate 
process which was different in each country. The posi¬ 
tion of slaves in the states of ancient East was distinct 
from the position of slaves in ancient Greece, the system 
of slavery at its inception differed essentially from that 
in the period of its decline, etc. Volumes would be 
needed to describe all these shades of difference. That 
is why we mention here the most essential features of 
the slave-owning system in its heyday. 

Brutal oppression of the toiling people caused numer¬ 
ous uprisings of the urban and rural poor, especially 
of slaves. The biggest of them as, for example, the up¬ 
rising of Spartacus, shook the slave-owning system to 
its foundations and prepared the ground for its down¬ 
fall. Almost all these uprisings were fought under the 
slogan of equality. The leader of a big slave uprising 
in the second century B. C., Aristonicus, proclaimed 
the creation of a “state of equals” as its aim. 
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In later times, the demand of equality was embodied 
in the teaching of early Christianity which arose as a 
form of spontaneous protest of the messes against 
social injustice. In the first Christian books it was stated 
that all people were equal before God, the rich were 
condemned and the poor were urged to take away 
from them the wealth amassed in dishonest ways. 

But such views were not preserved for long in the 
Christian religion. From the first Christian “shepherds” 
a caste of professional clergymen was rapidly formed 
and they used the belief of the people in a “saviour” 
for personal enrichment. The ruling classes of slave¬ 
owning society, too, swiftly realized the advantages the 
Christian religion offered as a means of deluding the 
masses. They easily found a common language with the 
top clergy and from persecuting Christianity went over 
to a policy of encouraging it and making it the religion 
of the state. The Christian dogmas were changed cor¬ 
respondingly. Now religious books taught that the 
division of people into poor and rich, into masters and 
slaves was the normal order of things ordained from 
above, and that the power of the earthly kings was of 
divine origin, that each man must be content with his 
lot and be humble. As a reward for starvation on earth 
the poor were promised paradise in the other world 
where they would be “repaid a hundredfold.” The myth 
of the “other world” was meant to divert the toilers 
from struggle against the oppressors. 

But neither the Christian religion nor the Roman 
legions were able to save the slave-owning system torn 
asunder by internal contradictions. The further devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces demanded workers 
who, as distinct from the slaves, would be more or less 
interested in the results of their labour. In place of 
slavery came the feudal system, based on ownership 
of the land by the feudal lord. The feudal landlord was 
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not the complete owner of the peasant who worked on 
the master’s land and had his own small household. 

Although the position of the serf peasant was better 
than that of the slave, inequality between the two main 
classes of feudal society was manifested in no less 
brutal forms than under slavery. The peasants main¬ 
tained by their labour the feudal lord and his retinue, 
they supplied young men for wars of conquest. The 
landlord bought and sold serfs and sat in judgement on 
them arbitrarily. When a serf married, the landlord had 
the right of primae noctis. 

In feudal society inequality extended not only to the 
relations between the serfs and the landlords. A 
pyramid gives the best graphic picture of feudal society. 
On the bottom are the numerous serfs, they make up 
the broad base of the pyramid. Somewhat higher are 
the craftsmen, the toilers of the towns. Above them 
stand the petty nobility, parish priests, merchants, 
shopkeepers. Still higher are the big feudal lords—the 
princes, dukes, marquises—the church top hierarchy 
(cardinals and bishops). At the apex is the king, the 
absolute sovereign to whom the life of his subjects 
belongs. His power is absolutely unlimited. The pre¬ 
vailing ideology of feudal society maintained that the 
monarch is God’s vicar on earth, all people are “under 
him,” are his subjects. The essence of this ideology was 
put in a nutshell by Louis XIV of France: “L’etat, c’est 
moil” All monarchs of the world, from the Russian 
autocrat to the Turkish sultan, would have readily 
subscribed to this statement. 

Under feudalism social inequality was consolidated 
by law: all of society was divided into estates: the 
clergy was the first estate; the nobility, the second, and 
all the other people, the third. The first two estates had 
all the rights, the third estate had only duties. Only the 
bourgeoisie who comprised the wealthy upper crust 
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of the third estate managed at times to wrest some 
privileges for itself. This happened, as a rule, when the 
kings waged wars and needed money. 

But even within the ruling feudal class there was no 
equality. This entire class was subordinated to the 
system of vassalage: the baron, the seignior, was 
master for his serfs, but he, in turn, was a vassal of the 
count; the latter was a vassal of the duke, and so on 
and so forth. 

True, in the Middle Ages free cities, free city-states, 
were preserved here and there. For their system they 
resembled the democratic republics of antiquity. Such, 
for example, were the Italian cities of Florence and 
Venice, which were called the republics of merchants; 
the Russian city of Novgorod, where a general assembly 
of the citizens, a veche, existed. But they did not alter 
the general picture. To begin with, there were few such 
cities and, like tiny islands, these city-states were lost 
in the sea of the feudal world: moreover, within these 
cities there existed a no less intricate structure of in¬ 
equality, the guild structure. The relations of the master 
craftsman and apprentice in the guild differed little 
from the relations between the seignior and his 
vassals. 

The feudal pyramid was solidly cemented. The land¬ 
lord’s ownership of the land and the serf peasants was 
sanctified by religion which exercised tremendous in¬ 
fluence on the minds of the people; it was protected by 
the army of the king, his courts and police. Anyone 
who dared encroach on the privileges of the nobility 
and the clergy was threatened with “heavenly” and 
earthly punishment—damnation and excommunication 
by the church, imprisonment and hard labour. 

Feudal oppression, however, aroused the resistance 
of the masses. Throughout the Middle Ages there were 
powerful uprisings of the peasantry and the urban poor 
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against feudal exploitation. Suffice it to name such 
major popular movements as the Jacquerie in France 
in the 14th century, the Hussite wars in Czechia in the 
15th century, the Great Peasant War in Germany in the 
16th century, and the peasant war in Russia under the 
leadership of Pugachov in the 18th century. Just as in 
the epoch of slavery, these wars were fought under the 
banner of equality. But now a different meaning was 
invested into this conception. Inasmuch as the peasants 
who fought for land were the main motive force of 
the popular wars, equality was understood first of all 
as equal land tenure, or the division of landed estates. 

Every peasant war of course had its own distinctive 
features depending on the concrete conditions. Thus, 
the mighty uprising of the masses of China in the 19th 
century (the Tai-ping uprising), whose aim was to 
establish a “state of general welfare,” was directed not 
only against the feudal lords but also against the for¬ 
eign usurpers. 

The peasant wars seriously undermined the feudal 
pyramid, but they were not destined to tear it down. 
This task fell to the lot of the bourgeois revolutions. 

The new, capitalist relations which originated in the 
midst of feudal society undermined it from within. 
Industry and trade developed, the loom and other 
machines were devised, which made it possible to in¬ 
crease labour productivity manyfold, and the first 
manufactories were opened. The process of primary ac¬ 
cumulation of capital began. Large resources were con¬ 
centrated in the hands of manufacturers, bankers and 
merchants. The use of these resources under suitable 
conditions promised regular profits and growing wealth. 

But the feudal system prevented the creation of such 
conditions. To grow successfully, capital had to have 
at its beck and call free labour power which could be 
bought and exploited. The peasant and the craftsman 
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could become such labour power, but the former was 
tied to the feudal estate and his small household and 
the latter, to the guild and the craft. 

Capitalism needed free trade, for which purpose the 
relations between the owners of commodities must not 
be hampered by estate or other privileges, must be 
regulated by one law, the law of value, and must be 
subordinated to one arbiter, money. But at every step 
the merchants ran into all kinds of obstacles, for ex¬ 
ample, customs barriers and duties which at times 
reached enormous proportions. No feudal princeling 
would allow a merchant to get into his territory without 
making him pay a big levy. 

True, the bourgeoisie succeeded in gaining certain 
things within the framework of the feudal system. 
When large centralized monarchies were knocked 
together out of hundreds of tiny principalities, this 
simplified the customs system. Feudal lords frequently 
ceded their serf peasants for work in the first manu¬ 
factories. But all this did not offer a radical solution. 
Moreover, even these concessions had to be paid for by 
a share of the profits. 

A solution of the problem consisted, firstly, in free¬ 
ing the peasants and the craftsmen from the fetters of 
serfdom and guild dependence, in “freeing” them also 
from the land and the other means of production and 
pushing them into the labour market. The slogan of 
“freedom” became the first slogan of the bourgeois 
revolution. 

A solution of the problem, secondly, consisted in abol¬ 
ishing the estate privileges, in equalizing all people in 
their rights. The slogan of “equality” became the 
second slogan of the bourgeois revolution. 

These slogans were widely supported by the masses 
because they conformed to their aspirations. The work¬ 
ing people naturally invested their own content in them. 
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The bourgeois demand of equality found justification 
in the works of many political thinkers who sincerely 
believed that such equality was the acme of justice. 

The bourgeoisie came to power on the crest of the 
popular movement, declaring: “People are born free 
and equal, they must also be equal before the law; the 
state is an organization established for the general 
welfare, it is in duty bound to care equally for the 
welfare and prosperity of all citizens, people are 
brothers....” 

FROM THE BOURBONS TO THE ROTHSCHILDS 

When at the end of the 18th century revolutionary 
France sent Louis XVI to the scaffold, abolished the 
estate distinctions, titles and other privileges of the 
nobility, it seemed to many participants and con¬ 
temporaries of those events that an age of universal 
brotherhood had really arrived. The pyramid seemed 
to crumble, all Frenchmen, from the most noble to the 
most “low-born,” were at the same level. The uncle of 
the executed king, the Duke of Orleans, renounced his 
title and assumed a new name, Citoyen Egalit6. 

But neither the duke refashioned into a citizen, nor 
the bourgeois who accepted him into their midst—all 
these Paris bankers and landlords, Lyon manufacturers, 
and Marseille merchants—thought of renouncing their 
own property which assured them a life of idleness and 
luxury and served as a reliable means of political 
domination. 

Before long the masses were able to learn from their 
own experience the true value of the new relations of 
“equality and fraternity.” The Paris proletariat was 
starving, while the grain merchants, taking advantage 
of the food difficulties, raised prices and made huge 
fortunes. When women decided to take bread from the 
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shopkeepers by force to feed their hungry children, 
bayonets and guns were put up against them. 

The new bourgeois state looked on with indifference 
how the people, whose sacred rights were solemnly 
recorded in the constitution, were starving. Of all 
human rights only one right remained sacred for the 
bourgeoisie, the right to private property. And the 
bourgeoisie demonstrated that it was prepared to de¬ 
fend that right by every means possible. 

This is how at the dawn of its rule capital showed 
that equality is impossible as long as private property 
remains, that equality and private property are in¬ 
compatible things. 

Yet, the ideologists of the bourgeoisie are trying to 
refute this obvious truth by hook or by crook. Taking 
as a model the abstract man who does not exist in 
reality, they declare that he is equal in his rights and 
duties with all other members of society. In so doing, 
they deliberately refuse to take into account the 
material conditions of life, ignore the difference in the 
property status of people, i.e., in the final count pro¬ 
claim equality between the exploited and the exploiters, 
between the sated and the hungry. 

The British writer H. G. Wells said that such equality 
meant that the money of one man was as good as the 
money of any other man. The whole irony of this com¬ 
parison lies in the fact that a coin, equal to another 
similar coin, can never be as good as 1,000 such coins 
combined. Each man has a right to live in a mansion, 
but the unemployed evidently “prefers” to sleep in a 
doss-house. The rights are the same, but the op¬ 
portunities are different. 

Naturally, formal equality before the law is a great 
gain of the people in the bourgeois revolution, a big step 
forward as compared with the bondage of feudalism 
and it would be absurd to deny its progressive 
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significance. The idea of equality, hounded and per¬ 
secuted until then, was recognized officially and 
sanctified by law. People who were branded as “low¬ 
born” and “inferior” felt their human dignity more 
fully. They gained the opportunity to continue their 
struggle for a better life more purposefully and in a 
more organized way. 

But it was the bourgeoisie that gained most of all 
from such equality which assured it ideal conditions for 
exploiting the working people. 

Let us recall what we said about democracy in slave¬ 
owning society and make a comparison. 

Is such a comparison possible? After all, in the re¬ 
publics of antiquity equality was proclaimed for free 
citizens only. The overwhelming majority of society, 
the slaves, were beyond the pale of civil relations and 
were deprived of all political rights. In bourgeois 
society, on the other hand, equality formally extends 
to all citizens. 

That is true and herein lies the significance of the 
historical progress scored as a result of the bourgeois 
revolution. 

But if we disregard for a moment the level of devel¬ 
opment of democracy and compare only its form, it is 
not difficult to see that there is ground for comparing 
the capitalist and the slave-owning societies. 

By the way, this is best of all demonstrated by the 
following point. Soon after the victory of the bourgeois 
revolution in France the Napoleonic Code was adopted. 
It subsequently spread throughout Europe and became 
the classical expression of bourgeois law in civil rela¬ 
tions. This code in all its basic principles reproduces 
Roman law, the sum total of legislation which regulated 
free civil relations in ancient Rome. 

Here was something that baffled historians. We may 
concede that a toga which served as clothing for a 
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Roman might fit our contemporaries: in 2,000 years 
people have not grown any taller. But how is one to 
explain the fact that a system of laws adopted at such 
a relatively low level of social development proved 
suitable for civilized society of the 19th century? 

An answer to this question is furnished by Frederick 
Engels in his Anti-Diihring. The point is that both civil 
relations in Rome and civil relations in capitalist 
society are based on private property and the free 
exchange between equal commodity owners. The eco¬ 
nomic conditions are similar and so are the laws. 

Since that is the case, we have a right to continue 
our comparison. In the ancient democracies the material 
inequality reduced to naught the political and civil 
rights of the propertyless free citizens. The same, but 
on an immeasurably greater scale, is taking place 
under capitalism, and in more intricate and refined 
ways. The rich Athens citizen simply bought the votes 
of his fellow-citizens. In present-day bourgeois democ¬ 
racies the capitalists, employing fraud and violence, 
the press and the police, money, and arms, get the 
votes they need. 

Equal suffrage may be proclaimed, all voting qualifica¬ 
tions abolished, and discrimination against citizens 
prohibited. But that alone is not enough for the 
achievement of genuine equality. Can we regard a work¬ 
ing man in a capitalist country who, under the in¬ 
fluence of reactionary propaganda, his ignorance, or 
fear of the “boss,” votes for a party hostile to him by 
its class nature, programme and aims as an equal 
participant in elections? Formally he discharged his 
civic duty. But actually his franchise was utilized by a 
force hostile to him. The reason for it is that his in¬ 
adequate education, material dependence and many 
other factors associated with his oppressed position 
prevented him from properly understanding his real 
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interests. The power of money, religion, false prop¬ 
aganda, and ignorance combined to rob him of his 
right. 

Private property lays its indelible stamp on every¬ 
thing, and wherever it dominates, equality cannot be 
real and full, it is fraudulent and curtailed in many 
respects; fraudulent because the oppressed will never 
be able to enjoy equal rights with the oppressors; 
curtailed because bourgeois equality is hedged by 
thousands of reservations and restrictions. 

We spoke earlier about suffrage without any qualifica¬ 
tions and discrimination. But this is a hypothetical 
case. Actually, the bourgeoisie has always, and 
especially in periods of political crises and sharpened 
class struggle, violated the principles of equal suffrage, 
which it itself has proclaimed, by barring from the polls 
millions of working people. There has not been a single 
bourgeois democracy in the world which has not 
employed, to a greater or lesser degree, various voting 
qualifications—property, educational, age, etc. In the 
United States, for example, there are some 50 to 60 
such voting qualifications in the different states. 

The principle of equality of nations is violated in 
bourgeois society to an even greater degree. When the 
French National Convention which proclaimed the 
“natural equality of people’’ received the demand of 
Haitian Negroes for emancipation from slavery, the 
slave-owners raised an outcry: “They want to rob us 
of our property! Equality is not for the blacks.” And the 
French Republic sent several expeditions to quell the 
rebellious slaves who demanded neither more nor less 
than equality. 

In Britain the principles of bourgeois democracy 
triumphed in the main even earlier than in France. 
But the British capitalists three centuries after the 
victory of the bourgeois revolution are exploiting 
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millions of people in the colonies and dependencies of 
the British empire. 

The noted American scientist William Du Bois wrote, 
discussing the American bourgeoisie, that the United 
States proclaimed “general equality,” although half a 
million people continued to be slaves. The indigenous 
population of America, the Indians, were deprived of 
all rights and herded into reservations where they were 
doomed to slow extinction from starvation and disease. 
It is a fact that in the United States, which boasts of 
its civilization, 17 million Negroes are subjected to 
brutal racial discrimination. 

A turn from bourgeois democracy to reaction is tak¬ 
ing place in the epoch of imperialism, when financial 
and industrial monopolies occupy a dominating position 
in the economy and political affairs of bourgeois states. 
The imperialist bourgeoisie renounces the principles of 
equality and freedom, proclaimed by the bourgeois 
revolution; it wants a terroristic dictatorship, under 
which the carrot is replaced by the stick and persuasion, 
by arbitrary dictation. Hitlerism was a consummate 
form of such dictatorship. The ideologists of imperialism 
are, accordingly, extolling the cult of a strong person¬ 
ality, the superman, and preaching the domination of 
some “superior” races and nations over “inferior” races 
and nations. Capitalism, like any moribund system, is 
trying to prolong its life by hook or by crook. 

Let us sum up. Equality in bourgeois society is for¬ 
mal and limited, but together with other democratic 
institutions it enables the working class, the toiling peo¬ 
ple better to organize themselves, to fight more effec¬ 
tively for their vital interests, for socialism. That is why 
the toilers defend the principles of equality of people 
and nations from encroachment of the reactionary im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie. 

Capitalism does not eliminate social inequality, it 









merely changes its forms. The feudal pyramid is re¬ 
placed by a bourgeois pyramid: on the bottom are the 
proletariat and the toiling peasantry, above them are 
the petty bourgeoisie, still higher come the middle 
bourgeoisie and on top are the monopolies. The place 
of the kings has been taken by the multi-millionaires, 
the Rothschilds have replaced the Bourbons. The 
pyramid is cemented by private property and money, 
money and violence. 

It is the task of the proletarian revolution to demolish 
this last pyramid of inequality. 

The demand of actual equality, as opposed to formal 
equality, was put up even in the days of the bourgeois 
revolutions. The Levellers in Britain and the Babouvists 
(named so after Babeuf, the organizer of the Conspiracy 
of the Equals) in France who advanced this demand 
expressed the interests of the class, which, according 
to Engels, was the more or less developed forerunner of 
the present-day proletariat. The views of the first 
revolutionary Communists were of an utopian nature, 
their actions failed, because the historic conditions were 
not ripe for the accomplishment of the tasks they set 
themselves. 

These tasks could be accomplished only at a definite 
stage of social development, when the proletariat took 
shape as a class and acquired the habits of political 
struggle, when the labour movement merged with the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of scientific communism. 

WHAT TO BEGIN WITH? 

Everyone knows that it is easier to demolish a house 
than to build it. It takes a few months to erect a big 
house even with the most up-to-date methods. To build 
a large modern plant or power station a few years are 
needed. How much time and effort are required to build 
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a new, socialist society, to change the system of 
domination and subordination rooted in the ages, to 
remake the psychology of people, their attitude to 
work, to the collective and the family? 

A house is built according to an architectural design 
practically without any alterations in it. The people 
who undertook to build a new society also had a design 
by which they were guided—the teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism. But even the most perfect doctrine is unable 
to provide in advance answers to all the questions that 
life raises. The design of socialism had to be elaborated 
in detail and supplemented. Proper solutions had to be 
sought and found in intricate conditions. 

It is easier to build on an empty lot, but the new so¬ 
ciety had to be built on the ruins of the old. There was 
no imaginary island where by the fancy of dreamers, 
just as in a fairy-tale, the most ideal conditions for 
socialism were created, namely: the exploiters vanish 
into thin air, people become highly conscious over¬ 
night, and abundance arrives in a mysterious way. 
There was grim reality: impoverished Russia, ruined by 
the war, a country in which irreconcilable classes, the 
exploited and the exploiters, stood pitted against each 
other. 

What should the building of socialism begin with? 
Perhaps with the introduction of equality for these 
antipodal classes? 

The question as it is put reveals its utter absurdity. 
We saw that the division of society into antagonistic 
classes is the chief manifestation of social inequality. 
Consequently, to speak of the equality of people belong¬ 
ing to antagonistic classes is the same as to speak of 
equal freedom for the jailer and the jailed. 

Nevertheless, such “general equality” was preached 
by Kautsky, Hilferding, Vandervelde, and the other 
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opportunist leaders of the Second International. Calling 
themselves Socialists, these men in theory and practice 
were far removed from socialism. In any case, the entire 
bourgeoisie would readily support such an understand¬ 
ing of socialism. 

The question of Russia’s future social system was 
settled in bitter class struggle. The consistent develop¬ 
ment of this struggle led to the logical end, to the 
victory of the working classes, to the suppression of 
the bourgeoisie, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
No “equality” for the exploiters; on the contrary, the 
aim of the socialist revolution was to deprive them by 
force of all the special rights and privileges, in so far 
as they did not wish to give up these privileges 
voluntarily. 

What about violence, is it permissible, and to what 
extent? At all turning-points of history, in periods of 
revolutions this question became the object of stormy 
debates. And always the doomed classes have posed as 
champions of “kindness and humanity.” 

What efforts and cunning has been employed by 
bourgeois propaganda to accuse the Bolsheviks of 
brutality and violence! The purpose of these accusa¬ 
tions is not difficult to understand: have mercy on the 
enemy, let tears of compassion becloud your vision, and 
let the enemy fire a bullet into your head. 

The play The Year 1918 by the Soviet playwright 
Alexei Kapler has a meaningful dialogue between 
Vladimir Lenin and Maxim Gorky. “Perhaps I am get¬ 
ting old,” Gorky says, “but it is hard for me to see 
people suffer.” Lenin asked a worker who returned 
from a trip to the countryside to reply to this remark. 
The worker spoke simply and forcefully. “The rich 
peasants are hiding grain, they want to starve the rev¬ 
olution to death, if we don’t get them, they’ll get us.” 
Shortly afterwards Lenin, gravely wounded by foul as- 
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sassins, whispered to Gorky: “Here you have the 
answer to our dispute.” 

The question of violence was explained by N. S. 
Khrushchov during his visit to the United States in 
September 1959: 

“If the deposed class puts up no resistance to the 
new that is born in the course of the historical devel¬ 
opment of society, as a result of revolution, the work¬ 
ing class has no need to use forcible means of suppres¬ 
sion. But if the exploiters try to turn back the wheel 
of the history, to prevent the people from taking power, 
if they try to strangle the revolution, then the working 
class, working people in general, must in the name of 
their vital interests use means of suppression to 
maintain their social gains and to defend the vital in¬ 
terests of the working masses, of the entire people.” 

The entire history of capitalism is a record of unceas¬ 
ing relentless violence and brutality employed against 
the toilers, the peoples of the colonial and dependent 
countries. Need it be said that there is no comparison 
between all this and the short-lived violence of the 
proletarian revolution designed in the final count to 
prevent all violence, to wipe out the very word 
“violence” from the human vocabulary. Like a surgeon 
who by a bold operation cures a patient from a chronic 
and grave disease, so the revolution delivers society 
from the ulcers of capitalism that torment it. 

More than that, it is neither the Communists, nor the 
working class and the other toilers of Russia who were 
to blame for the prolonged civil war. It was imposed on 
the Soviet people by the overthrown classes and the 
imperialists of other countries. To uphold the gains 
of the revolution the people had to repulse their enemies. 

Nor must the Soviet people, the Communists be 
judged solely by the period of the Civil War. Lenin re¬ 
peatedly stressed that the main purpose of the new, 
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socialist state is not violence, and not chiefly violence, 
but constructive work, the building of communism. 
“Communists have the noblest of thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions,” N. S. Khrushchov said at the reception in San 
Francisco during his visit to the United States. 

“We strive to build a communist society based on 
the loftiest of ideals. Communism is not yet our present, 
but our future. But we are already building it. We are 
building a society where man is to man a friend, where 
no enmity exists, where no blood is shed, where all 
people are equal. These great human ideals should also 
be understandable to religious people, to people who 
are not Communists. From the Scriptures they ought 
to remember the exhortation to love their neigh¬ 
bour. ...” 

The proletariat is the most humane class in history. 
On defeating the exploiting classes, it gives them the 
opportunity to work and to live by their own labour on 
a par with other members of society. 

But only by their own labour. Henceforward no one 
has the right or the opportunity to exploit someone 
else’s labour. Socialism and the equality it brings begin 
with the abolition of private property and the elimina¬ 
tion of the exploitation of man by man. 

The famous Decree on Land was adopted on the 
second day of the Revolution (on November 8, 1917) 
and shortly afterwards came the decrees on the nation¬ 
alization of the banks and large industrial enterprises. 
The socialist revolution wrested the country’s national 
wealth from the greedy clutches of Rodzyanko, Ryabu- 
shinsky, Mantashev, and the other Russian capitalists, 
and turned it over to the people. 

The socialization of the means of production brought 
about a radical revolution in the entire system of social 
relations. Besides its importance in many other fields, 
this historic act signified a step forward, gigantic prog- 
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ress in solving the problem of equality, a progress 
impossible in capitalist conditions. 

This step abolished for ever the main exploiting 
classes, for in a society where there is no private 
ownership of factories, and other means of production, 
there is no bourgeoisie; where there is no private 
ownership of the land, there are no landlords. 

The revolution went farther and in the 1930s, by 
depriving the kulaks, the rich peasants, of private prop¬ 
erty which enabled them to exploit the labour of 
others, it abolished the last exploiting class. 

Thus, the socialist revolution removed the main ob¬ 
stacle to equality, for “there can be no real, actual 
equality until all possibility of the exploitation of one 
class by another has been totally destroyed.”* 

For the first time in history, a society was created 
consisting of working classes, workers and peasants, 
and also of a social group that comes from these 
classes, the working intelligentsia. 

The relations between the workers, peasants, and the 
intelligentsia in the Soviet Union are relations of friend¬ 
ship and mutual co-operation of free and equal people 
who are jointly building communism. 

No class in socialist society has any special rights 
and privileges in the political sphere. All citizens, ir¬ 
respective of their social origin, enjoy equal electoral 
and other political rights. And this equality in no way 
runs counter to the fact that Soviet power is a form 
of dictatorship of the proletariat. The collective-farm 
peasantry and the intelligentsia see in the working 
class their tried and tested political leader which ex¬ 
ercises state guidance of society. This guidance is 
chiefly expressed in that the ideology of the working 


* V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. II, Part 2, Moscow, 1952, 

p. 60 . 
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class, Marxism-Leninism, becomes the dominating 
ideology, and the entire social process is directed in 
conformity with it; in that the party of the working 
class, the Communist Party, which expresses not only 
the interests of the working class but also of all the 
working people, is directing the building of communism. 


TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS WORK 

The satirical novel The Golden Calf by the Soviet 
writers I. Ilf and Y. Petrov depicts the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of Ostap Bender, a swindler who managed to get 
a million by blackmail. He thought that this wealth 
would make others treat him as an “outstanding” per¬ 
sonality, and fawn upon him. But he learned soon 
enough that in the Land of Soviets the people no longer 
worship the “golden calf.” The ill-starred millionaire 
found himself an object of derision and an outcast 
wherever he went. 

This story is not only funny, but instructive as well. 
The authors have borne witness to a simple historical 
fact: under socialism money, even big money, ceased 
to be an instrument of power. Such conceptions of the 
past as a “rich legacy,” a “profitable marriage,” or a 
“lucrative job” lose all meaning and gradually disap¬ 
pear. There is no room in socialist society for the 
omnipotence of money and one man cannot subordinate 
others to his will with the help of money. He cannot 
do so, primarily because here it is impossible to buy 
either a factory to exploit workers, or a newspaper 
to fool the people, or a seat in parliament, or a ministe¬ 
rial post. 

Under socialism only personal abilities and work for 
the good of society serve as a measure of a man’s 
worth. Socialist society has its renowned people, heroes 
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of labour, trail blazers in production. Newspapers carry 
articles about them; songs, poems, books and scenarios 
are written about them. To become famous, to gain 
respect and honour one needs neither millions nor 
a duke’s title. It suffices to work honestly and devot¬ 
edly. 

Personal labour is the sole lawful means of gaining 
a livelihood. The principle of distributing material 
values “to each according to his work” underlies the 
relations of genuine equality prevailing under socialism. 
Thanks to the operation of this principle nothing re¬ 
sembling the abyss which separates the fabulous profits 
made by the monopoly tycoons from the meagre wages 
of a worker can ever be formed in the living standard 
of members of socialist society. 

Yet the defenders of capitalism often choose this 
particular principle for attacking socialism. “You 
claim,” they say, “that you strive for material equality, 
yet you have charwomen who earn several hundred 
rubles, while scientists earn thousands.” 

Yes, that is the case. People whose work is more 
skilled earn more and naturally live better than people 
who do less skilled work. It could not be otherwise, 
because socialism does not inherit from capitalism a 
level of public wealth that would enable it fully to 
satisfy the requirements of all the people. To create 
such a level is one of the cardinal tasks of socialism 
as the period of transition to communist society, whose 
banner will carry the motto: “To each according to his 
needs.” 

Socialist society cannot accomplish this task without 
stimulating the labour effort of the people, without 
assessing work according to its quantity and quality, 
without encouraging materially more productive and 
more skilled work. Without the personal material in¬ 
terest of workers in the results of their labour it is 
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impossible to raise labour productivity steadily, to aug¬ 
ment the wealth of society. Without the consistent ap¬ 
plication of this principle it is impossible to lead mil¬ 
lions of people to communism, to turn work according 
to one’s abilities into a habit, into life’s prime want of 
all members of society. 

That is why Marxism-Leninism rejects levelling, the 
petty-bourgeois method of distribution of the social 
product according to the number of consumers. This 
method presupposes a levelling of tastes and require¬ 
ments of people, which is an utter absurdity. Tastes and 
requirements have been, and will remain (even under 
communism), different and to attempt to bring them 
down to one level is an arch-reactionary idea, which has 
nothing in common with real equality and, on the 
contrary, means a forcible extension of inequality. 

To introduce equal pay for different work of different 
quantity and quality would mean to doom the cause of 
communism, to retard the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces, the progress of society. Would one derive 
much satisfaction from awareness that all are “equal,” 
that all have nothing equally, for that is the only thing 
levelling could bring. It is not such a travesty of equal¬ 
ity that Communists are striving for. Their aim is to 
achieve equality based on general prosperity. 

To raise the people’s well-being has always been 
regarded by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government as their main task. The economic system 
of socialist society is fully suitable for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this task, as strikingly demonstrated by the 
fact that over three-fourths of the national income in 
the Soviet Union go directly to satisfy the needs of 
the people. 

But the just distribution of the social product does 
not solve the problem as yet. Its advantages are not 
revealed to the full if the productive forces are in- 
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adequately developed, if society is poor and is incapable 
of assessing by any serious measure the labour of its 
members. 

It was in such a position that Russia found herself in 
the first years of the Revolution. The Soviet Government 
was confronted with an extremely difficult task: to 
raise the country from the ruins in a short time, to 
make it strong and rich by building up a powerful in¬ 
dustry and a developed agriculture. All this had to be 
done in conditions of unceasing provocations by im¬ 
perialism which employed every means, from blockade 
to armed attacks, to prevent the building of socialism. 

Denying themselves many things, the first genera¬ 
tions of the builders of socialism erected huge iron and 
steel works, harnessed rivers, tapped the country’s 
natural wealth, and developed new cities. Their in¬ 
tensive labour yielded fruits swiftly: by 1940 the living 
standard of the Soviet people had advanced notably. 
It had grown steadily parallel with the rise in the 
wealth of society. 

The Second World War and the invasion of the Nazi 
hordes interrupted the constructive labour of the peo¬ 
ple and inflicted colossal destruction on our national 
economy. Together with the war expenses and the loss 
of income from industry and agriculture in the occupied 
areas, total war damage amounted to 2,569,000 million 
rubles (about $500,000 million). 

The restoration and further development of the 
national economy demanded fresh titanic effort of all 
the people, but this notwithstanding, the socialist state 
mustered enough strength to allot the means for im¬ 
proving the living conditions of the people as well. 
Especially much has been done in this respect in recent 
years. 

The standard of living already achieved is still far 
from the one the Soviet people are striving for. Com- 
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munists are accustomed to look at things soberly and 
to appraise their achievements modestly. Notwith¬ 
standing the huge scale of housing construction, the 
housing problem is still acute. The demand of the popu¬ 
lation for manufactured goods and farm produce is 
not always satisfied fully. There are other difficulties 
as well. These are inevitable hardships of growth. But 
one can appreciate the changes only if one knows the 
level from which the Soviet state started. One has to 
know the old Russian countryside, the poverty of the 
villagers and the squalor of their life to appreciate how 
greatly the living standard of the people has improved 
in so short a historical period and how much work has 
been done to bring this about. 

Today industry produces large quantities of goods 
that make man’s life easier: refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, all kinds of other electrical household ap¬ 
pliances, TV sets, tape recorders, motor-cars, and so 
on and so forth. 

Socialism contains inexhaustible possibilities for 
raising the living standard of the people and these pos¬ 
sibilities will be manifested at ever faster rates. Today 
the Soviet state is able to tackle the task set by the 
Communist Party of overtaking the United States within 
the next 12-15 years, and perhaps even sooner, for the 
per capita output of all main industrial and agricultural 
goods. On this basis the Soviet Union will achieve the 
highest living standard in the world with the shortest 
working day and working week in the world. 

“Full satisfaction, within necessary and reasonable 
bounds, of the requirements of all Soviet citizens in 
food, housing and clothing is probably a matter of the 
near future,” N. S. Khrushchov said at the 21st Con¬ 
gress of the C.P.S.U. “It does not require very much 
time to organize, say, free lunches and dinners for 
school children, and ample kindergarten, nursery, and 
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boarding-school accommodation for all children at the 
expense of society.” 

The living standard of all the people has been rising 
in recent years, with special attention being paid to 
advancing the well-being of the lower-paid factory and 
office workers. In 1957, wages of this category of work¬ 
ers were raised and by 1965 they are to be nearly 
doubled. This will greatly reduce the existing gap in 
the living standard of the higher-paid and lower-paid 
workers. 

In May 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
adopted a law on the abolition of taxes on the wages 
of factory and office workers. The age-old dream of the 
working people of being freed from taxes is being 
turned into a reality. All taxes on wages will be abol¬ 
ished between October 1960 and 1965. This process will 
begin with the lower-paid groups and gradually extend 
to all factory and office workers. “We must pursue the 
policy of bringing closer together the level of wages, 
striving to reduce the gap in the payment of labour 
through bringing up the lower-paid categories of 
factory and office workers to the average categories and 
the average to the higher categories,” N. S. Khru¬ 
shchov said at that session. “This is our path, because 
it is the right, just path....” 

From this, however, one must not draw the conclu¬ 
sion that the principle of payment according to work 
is being abolished or weakened. This principle fully 
preserves its significance as long as society is unable 
to go over to distribution of material values according 
to needs. 

But as long as socialist society is compelled to pre¬ 
serve the principle of equal pay for equal work it 
naturally cannot have full equality in the shares of the 
social product received by its members. “Equal law,” 
Marx and Lenin pointed out, is still “bourgeois law” 
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and, like every law, it presupposes inequality. Any 
law signifies the application of an equal yardstick to 
different people which actually are not the same, are 
not equal to each other and hence “equal law” is a 
violation of equality. 

Why does “equal law” presuppose actual inequality? 
Because it does not take into account the concrete in¬ 
terests of individual persons who differ from each other 
in many respects. Each one has an equal right with 
others to payment for his work. But one earns more, 
another earns less, one has a family and children, the 
other is single. The result is that one is in a better posi¬ 
tion than the other. 

To avoid this injustice which is preserved under 
“equal law,” the law, as Marx put it, instead of being 
equal must be unequal. And “unequal law” means 
satisfaction according to needs. 

Socialism does not attain as yet that supreme 
measure of justice in distribution which will exist under 
communism. But the socialist principle of distribution 
itself represents a higher historical justice as compared 
with the capitalist principle. The remnants of bourgeois 
law in socialist society are expressed only in the 
temporary preservation of the old legal form with a 
radical change in social relations. 

“We should not confuse legal forms with the sub¬ 
stance of the social relations of which they are an ex¬ 
pression,” N. S. Khrushchov noted in his report to the 
21st Congress of the C.P.S.U. “Bourgeois law recognizes 
individual private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, whereas socialism makes them public property. 
This is a clear break with bourgeois law. Under social¬ 
ism all people stand in equal relationship to the means 
of production and are paid according to their work. 
Under socialism the principle applied to all able-bodied 
members of society is: he who does not work, neither 
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shall he eat. Under capitalism distribution is, in effect, 
based not on work, but primarily on capital, and is 
regulated by the laws of value, profit and rent. For that 
reason the bigger incomes go not to those who work 
more, but to those who have more capital. 

“It will thus be seen that there is a fundamental 
difference in the way the values produced are distrib¬ 
uted under capitalism and socialism.” 

In view of all this, equality in socialist society has 
nothing in common with “equal rights” in capitalist 
society. Under capitalism two people who enjoy “equal 
rights” can be an employer and a worker, a millionaire 
and a pauper, a master and a servant. Life here stands 
in crying contradiction even to formal equality, because 
a large part of society is deprived of the opportunity 
to exercise its rights. 

Under socialism there is no class inequality; the only 
inequality that remains is in the share of that part of 
the social product which is distributed in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of labour expended by 
each member of society. Life here conforms to the 
principle of equality because all members of socialist 
society are working people who own jointly the means 
of production and have the conditions for exercising all 
their rights. 


RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Dozens of different sciences exist today and no man 
is capable of knowing them all. And there is no need 
for it: at an early age, often from the school desk, we 
choose a vocation and study thoroughly the subject we 
like. But there is one science which is of particularly 
great importance—Marxist-Leninist theory. A man can 
live to the end of his days v/ithout a deep knowledge 
of the laws of radio or electrical engineering; this will 
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not prevent him from tuning a radio set or fixing an 
electric range. But one cannot be a conscious partic¬ 
ipant in building communism without knowing at least 
the basic principles of Marxist-Leninist science, the 
principles which underlie the entire social and state 
structure of the socialist countries. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is not only the 
Fundamental Law of the Soviet state. It also re¬ 
presents a major historical document which reflects the 
level of social development achieved under socialism. 
Comparing the first Soviet Constitution, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
of 1918, with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. which 
was adopted in 1936 and is in force now, we can easily 
notice the fundamental changes in all spheres of 
society’s life which have occurred in the process of 
building socialism. 

But here is one interesting point. Should future his¬ 
torians, wishing to establish how the rights of Soviet 
citizens changed, limit themselves to a comparison of 
the texts of the two constitutions, their study would 
be doomed to failure. 

Here is an example. The most important of all human 
rights, the right to work, was proclaimed by the Soviet 
state already in the Constitution of 1918. In the first 
years of the revolution, however, the economic condi¬ 
tions by far did not conform to this right. A planned 
system of economy was only being created, the poor 
country with a backward industry was unable to pro¬ 
vide employment to the entire population at once. 

The rapid development of the national economy 
under the first five-year plans enabled the Soviet Union 
swiftly to overcome this contradiction between the 
right to work and the actual opportunity for each one 
to find a job. In 1930, unemployment was abolished in 
the Soviet Union for all time. Now the Soviet youth 
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know about unemployment only from books and from 
stories of elderly people. 

As socialist society develops economically and its 
wealth grows the content of the right to work is ex¬ 
tended as well. Today it is not the same as it was 
yesterday, and tomorrow it will not be the same as 
today. In 1930, a man was glad to get any work he 
could find. In 1959, the people in their majority do the 
work for which they were trained and which they like. 
In 1959, the right to work implied the duty to work 
46 hours a week. Now, with the transfer of all factory 
and office workers to a seven-hour day, it implies the 
duty to work 41 hours a week and even less in future. 
The working conditions have changed radically and 
the remuneration of labour has risen sharply. 

To describe all the remarkable changes which the 
right to work has undergone, and is undergoing, in the 
Soviet Union one would have to speak about the greater 
output of electric power and machines which ensure 
a steady rise of labour productivity, to enumerate the 
scores of trades involving arduous physical toil that 
have vanished, or are about to vanish and cite many 
other facts and figures. Large volumes would be needed 
and, moreover, every year they would have to be 
brought up to date to keep in step with life. 

Of course, all this could be described in reference 
books and textbooks, but not in the Fundamental Law. 
The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. reflects these changes 
merely by pointing out that the right to work is ensured 
by the socialist organization of the national economy, 
the steady growth of the productive forces, the elimina¬ 
tion of crises and abolition of unemployment. 

That is why a mere comparison of the constitutions 
does not give an exhaustive answer to the question: 
how have the rights of the Soviet citizen been extended 
as a result of building socialism. Here is the key to 


understanding the basic difference between socialist 
democracy and bourgeois democracy. Socialist democ¬ 
racy shifts the emphasis from the formal recognition 
of the rights of citizens to the creation of the material 
conditions needed to enjoy these rights. Not only equal 
rights, but also equal opportunities—such is the motto 
of socialism. 

The revolution was made by the workers and 
peasants who were led by the Communist Party, it 
summoned the toilers from factories and fields and 
handed them the keys to the national economy. 

Today a hired man, 

Tomorrow I’ll wipe 

Kingdoms from the map, 

Vladimir Mayakovsky wrote laconically expressing the 
great changes, as a result of which the working man 
won the right to decide the destinies of his country. 

“We have a ‘magic means,’ ” Lenin said, “of enlarg¬ 
ing our state apparatus tenfold at once, at one stroke, 
a means which no capitalist state ever possessed nor 
could possess. This magic means is to draw the working 
people ... into the daily work of state administration.”* 

These words epitomize the attitude of Communists 
to democracy. Under capitalism the workers have to 
fight the bourgeoisie to uphold their political rights. 
Under socialism the state does not merely guarantee 
the working people the broadest rights; it is vitally in¬ 
terested in drawing the masses into state administra¬ 
tion, for this is the source of its strength. 

As distinct from bourgeois democracy, socialist democ¬ 
racy proclaims the political rights of citizens without 
any reservations or restrictions. The sole exception to 


* V. I. Lenin, Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Rower'/, 
Moscow, 1951, pp. 44-45. 
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this rule was the restriction of the political rights of 
the bourgeoisie in the first years after the victory of 
the revolution, necessitated by the fact that the bour¬ 
geoisie did everything in its power to restore capital¬ 
ism. Subsequently, this restriction was lifted. The Con¬ 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. (1936) grants equal rights to 
all citizens except the insane and those convicted by 
court of law with deprivation of their electoral rights. 
In 1958, the latter restriction was abolished. Now only 
the insane have no political rights. 

Granting its citizens the broadest political rights, 
the socialist state imposes on them a number of duties. 
It is the duty of each Soviet citizen to work conscien¬ 
tiously, to observe the laws of the state, to take part in 
the defence of the Homeland. They are equal in their 
rights and equal in their duties. 

In the first Soviet years the development of the polit¬ 
ical activity of the people was greatly impeded by 
illiteracy, that legacy of tsarism. In the countryside 
where the majority of the population lived, less than 
20 per cent of the people were able to read and write. 
Naturally, under such conditions it was difficult to 
speak of genuine equality of rights, because an illiterate 
person, as Lenin said, stands outside of politics, he 
must first be taught the ABC. 

The Soviet state allotted large funds for the eradica¬ 
tion of illiteracy, guided not only by educational aims, 
but also by the desire to draw the masses into political 
life, to ensure all the citizens an equal opportunity to 
enjoy their political rights. In 1919, the Government of 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic adopted 
a decree which stated: 

“With the object of affording the entire population 
of the Republic the opportunity to participate conscious¬ 
ly in the country’s political life, the Council of People’s 
Commissars hereby resolves: 1) The entire population 
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of the Republic between the ages of 8 and 50 who are 
illiterate must learn how to read and write in their 
native tongue or in Russian, at their own choice.” 

Today when the most developed and progressive 
system of education has been built up in the Soviet 
Union it is not necessary to mention to what extent the 
political consciousness of the people and their pre¬ 
paredness to take an active part in administering the 
state have grown. Political equality is vividly expressed 
in the composition and activities of the organs of power. 
Close to 1,800,000 Soviet citizens are deputies of the 
Soviets, over 2.5 million people work in standing com¬ 
mittees of the Soviets. 

An important distinctive feature of the Soviet system 
is that participation in representative bodies cannot 
become a profession and is regarded as an honourary 
social duty. Among the deputies who attend a session 
of a Soviet are workers from the bench, collective 
farmers who come from the fields and scientists who 
leave their laboratories. The session over, they return 
to their regular occupations. The people’s represent¬ 
atives stay among their colleagues and fellow-citizens 
who can always tell them what they think of their 
political activities. Moreover, there are various forms 
of public control over the people’s representatives, in¬ 
cluding such effective ones as systematic reports by 
the deputies to their electorate, the right of the voters 
to recall a deputy if he does not justify their trust. 

Socialist democracy, consequently, ensures the main 
conditions of political equality: representation of the 
diverse interests in the organs of power and control by 
the people over their activities. 

But that is not all. The existence of conditions for 
the exercise of political rights does not as yet guarantee 
the exercise of these rights by all, or at least by the 
majority of the citizens. Not everyone has a liking for 
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political or public activities, there are people whose 
interests hardly extend beyond their personal life. Com¬ 
plete equality in the fullest meaning of the word is in¬ 
conceivable without overcoming the remnants of in¬ 
difference to public affairs, without developing in all 
members of society a sense of responsibility for the 
destinies of their country. 

It is a basic principle of socialist democracy con¬ 
stantly to develop and improve it along the lines of enlist¬ 
ing ever broader masses into administering the state. 
It is not merely a question of each citizen having an 
equal right to take part in the affairs of the state, but 
of his direct participation in them. 

Experience has shown that the accomplishment of 
this task cannot be ensured by the mere use of the 
old political forms, such as universal suffrage and re¬ 
presentative organs of power. New political forms are 
needed as would enable an ordinary member of society 
not only indirectly (through his representative, the 
deputy), but also personally to take part in deciding 
affairs of state. One such form is the country-wide 
discussion of bills. 

This form of democracy has been applied increasingly 
since the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. in 1956, whose 
decisions signified another stage in the development of 
socialist democracy. In recent years, all major state deci¬ 
sions and laws have been discussed by the entire people, 
namely: the pension law; the reorganization of manage¬ 
ment of industry and construction; the reorganization 
of the machine and tractor stations; the further devel¬ 
opment of the educational system, etc. Over 70 million 
people took part in discussing the theses of N. S. Khru¬ 
shchov’s report to the 21st Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
The press published hundreds of thousands of articles 
and letters containing the views and proposals of the 
people on the Seven-Year Economic Development Plan 
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of the Soviet Union. Thus, nearly half of the country’s 
adult population took a direct part in deciding this 
paramount state problem. This is real socialist equality. 

It is not difficult to see that the country-wide discus¬ 
sions of future laws, and of other measures designed 
to develop socialist democracy (extension of the rights 
of the Union republics and local government bodies, 
enhancement of the role of the trade unions, the 
transfer of some functions performed by state agencies 
to public organizations, etc.) mean that the Soviet Union 
is drawing ever closer to the aim indicated by the great 
Lenin: to ensure the participation of all citizens in 
administering the state. The achievement of this aim 
will signify the fullest political equality. 

The enemies of socialism assert that in the Soviet 
Union there is no freedom, that the Soviet people are 
“slaves of communism.” N. S. Khrushchov replied to 
these charges aptly during his visits to the United 
States and France. 

Speaking over the French TV on April 2, 1960, he 
said: 

“Our country was able to rise from backwardness to 
the summits of socialism just because her people are 
free, because they are the masters of their country, 
the masters of their own destiny. 

“Indeed, would a people who were not free have 
fought with such self-sacrifice and heroism for their 
socialist Motherland in the furious battles at Stalin¬ 
grad or on the Kursk Bulge, wage partisan warfare 
behind the enemy lines, labour selflessly to restore 
their war-wrecked economy and score such epoch-mak¬ 
ing successes in the struggle to build communism? 
Could a people who were not free have created such 
20th-century miracles as the sputnik or the lunik which 
carried the Soviet pennant to the moon? It was a So¬ 
viet lunik that photographed the reverse side of the 
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moon. Who accomplished all this? The ‘slaves of com¬ 
munism?’ No, gentlemen, we say, do not make laugh¬ 
ing-stocks of yourselves. Our state is a people’s state 
and it functions for the people.” 

SHOOTS OF COMMUNISM 

Social rights, such as the right to education, to rest 
and leisure, to material security in old age and in case 
of disability, hold a special place in the great rights 
won by the Soviet people as a result of building 
socialism. Concern for the exercise of these rights is 
fully assumed by society. As the public wealth grows, 
the state allots increasingly greater resources for the 
satisfaction of a whole range of vital human needs. 

N. S. Khrushchov stated in his report to the 21st Con¬ 
gress of the C.P.S.U.: 

“There is a really communist way of raising the 
well-being of the people, of creating better living con¬ 
ditions for all society, and for each individual member 
of it. This includes better housing, better public cater¬ 
ing, better public services, more child welfare establish¬ 
ments, an improved system of education, more recrea¬ 
tion and holiday facilities, improved medical services, 
more cultural establishments, etc. 

“In the early years of Soviet rule, when public 
canteens, kindergartens and nurseries appeared in our 
country, Lenin called them ‘models of the shoots of 
communism’.... Today we have not just a few shoots 
but a whole system of various organizations of the 
communist type and it is our duty to increase their 
number, and to improve their work.” 

Why is this way of improving the living conditions of 
the people called the communist way? Because the 
funds used for education, medical service, cultural 
development, etc., are distributed among all members 
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of society without direct relation to the labour each 
one has contributed to the common cause. Practically 
the principle “according to work” already ceases to 
operate here and the principle “according to needs” 
begins to come into its own. Of course, so far it is a 
matter of satisfying the minimal requirements, but the 
faster the national economy develops and the public 
wealth grows, the wider the range of requirements 
which will be satisfied in the communist way and 
ever more fully. 

Thus, in socialist society equality of people prevails 
not only in the sense of their equal relation to the 
means of production and the right to be remunerated 
according to their work; here there is already equality 
of people in sharing that part of the social product 
which is distributed through public funds. 

Here are a few examples illustrating this point. All 
forms of education in the U.S.S.R., from school to 
college and university, are free of charge and each 
Soviet citizen has the guaranteed opportunity to receive 
an education. But an opportunity may be utilized, or 
it may not. Not everyone has a striving for study, or 
the life of people may shape differently. It would seem 
that society could reconcile itself to this situation: the 
conditions have been created and if you don’t want to 
study you don’t have to; after all, this is your personal 
affair. 

Parents indifferent to the fate of their children could 
reason along these lines. But good parents will do 
everything in their power to educate their children. The 
socialist state cannot remain indifferent to the fate of 
its young citizens. It obligates them to get a general 
education. At first it was the elementary school and 
then the incomplete secondary school. 

A man can feel a full-fledged and equal member of 
society only when he is well prepared for work. “A man 
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must work,” Anton Chekhov said, “he must work in 
the sweat of his brow, whoever he is, and in this alone 
is the meaning and purpose of his life, his happiness, 
his joys.” 

The task of the Soviet school is not limited to teach¬ 
ing children the three R’s, the laws of physics and 
chemistry or geography. The main task of the school 
is to bring up a man well developed mentally and 
physically who possesses good knowledge of the fun¬ 
damentals of science and production, loves work and 
is able to find happiness in devoted, honest labour for 
the good of his socialist society. The accomplishment 
of this task was the aim of the reorganization of the 
school system. As a result, universal compulsory eight- 
year education, including labour education and poly- 
technical training, is being introduced in the U.S.S.R. 

The concern of the socialist state for giving all its 
citizens, without exception, an education and good 
labour training is one of the important requisites of 
social equality. 

Boarding-schools hold a special place in the Soviet 
educational system. The boarding-school is the proto¬ 
type of the school of the future when communist 
society will assume full care of the upbringing and 
education of the growing generation. In 1959, over 
430,000 children studied in boarding-schools, while in 
1965 their number will be brought up to 2.5 million. 
Children of less well-to-do parents are given preference 
during enrolment in boarding-schools. Here, as we see, 
the principle of “equal rights” no longer operates and 
the funds spent by the state for the maintenance of the 
boarding-schools help to smooth over the difference in 
the material position of the families. 

The system of social maintenance is likewise of great 
importance for the gradual creation of the material 
conditions of equality. 
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We mean first of all the funds allotted by the social¬ 
ist state for the maintenance of its disabled citizens. 
This is usually regarded as a manifestation of socialist 
humanism, and rightly so. Nowhere is human life so 
valued and past labour services so appreciated as in 
the society where free constructive labour prevails. 

But care of the disabled is not merely a dictate of 
conscience—it is also demanded by certain laws of life 
in socialist society. Maintenance of the disabled under 
socialism is not only a moral duty but a necessity. A 
society, whose entire development aims to ensure con¬ 
ditions of social equality, cannot allow relations of 
inequality to originate somewhere in some of its cells. 
And such a danger arises when some people are unable 
(or temporarily lost the ability) to gain their livelihood 
by their own labour. 

The special significance of pensions consists in that 
they prevent the appearance of a materially dependent, 
and hence unequal, social group. 

The pension system at the initial stage inevitably 
corresponds to the principle of distribution according 
to work which prevails under socialism: the amount of 
the pension depends directly on the contribution which 
the disabled person made throughout the past period 
of his work. But from the positions of abstract justice 
each person, upon retiring on a pension, should have 
a right to maintenance equal with other disabled 
persons. If this is not the case so far even in the Soviet 
Union with its most developed pension system, the 
reason for it is the insufficiently high level of public 
wealth. 

At the same time it should be stressed that already 
now, when the Soviet people have entered the period 
of full-scale building of communism, the social main¬ 
tenance system has elements which fully embody the 
ideas of proletarian humanism. This is the material 
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maintenance of people disabled from birth or by a sick¬ 
ness not connected with production which afflicted 
a man when he, according to the general rules, has not 
yet gained a right to an old-age pension. 

Large appropriations are made for the public health 
services and the provision of recreation and holiday 
facilities. The establishment of a ramified network of 
polyclinics, hospitals, general and special sanatoria, 
holiday homes, etc. which equally serve any member 
of society irrespective of his or her position or some 
personal qualities, comprises one of the necessary con¬ 
ditions of social equality. The ideal of communism finds 
a striking expression in this entire system. 

Naturally, Soviet society so far is unable to satisfy 
the requirements of all who wish to spend their holidays 
in sanatoria or holiday homes. The inadequate develop¬ 
ment of this system is somewhat smoothed over by a 
corresponding policy of distribution of accommodations 
which takes into account the material position of the 
citizens and gives preference to the lower-paid citizens 
inasmuch as the others are able to get holiday facilities 
on their own. 

We look now upon all these things as though through 
the prism of the future, noting the weaknesses and im¬ 
perfections. 

We enumerated here merely some of the organiza¬ 
tions of a communist type. The general picture is well 
brought out by the following figures. In 1958, about 
100 million factory and office workers and collective 
farmers were engaged in social production in the Soviet 
Union. Nearly 20 million pensioners were maintained 
by the state, the collective farms and public organiza¬ 
tions; five million children were accommodated in 
kindergartens, nurseries and children’s homes; 3.3 mil¬ 
lion students of colleges, universities, and vocational 
schools received state grants; 5.6 million children spent 
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their holidays at summer camps, school playgrounds, 
and tourist centres; over three million people were ac¬ 
commodated and treated in holiday homes and sanatoria 
at the expense of the social insurance fund and col¬ 
lective farms; seven million mothers of large families 
and unmarried mothers received state allowances. 

Altogether the state spent 215,000 million rubles for 
these purposes in 1958, while 360,000 million rubles 
will be spent in 1965, not counting the funds allotted 
by the collective farms. This will be 3,800 rubles an¬ 
nually per employed person. In addition, over 800 rubles 
will be spent per employed person on the building of 
houses, schools, medical, cultural and service establish¬ 
ments—a total of 4,600 rubles on the average. Actually 
a large share of these funds is designated for satisfy¬ 
ing the requirements of the less well-to-do members 
of society. Thereby further progress to social equality 
is attained. 


FROM ANTITHESIS TO UNITY 

Clearing a construction site, people cut down trees, 
burn the stumps, and tear the main roots. But some of 
the rootlets survive for a time.... 

The socialist revolution abolished capitalism and put 
an end to the main form of social inequality, class 
inequality. The main root was torn up, but some of 
the “rootlets”—various forms of inequality which are 
derivatives of class inequality—did not disappear at 
once. Their source is the antithesis between town and 
country, between manual and mental labour which pre¬ 
vailed under capitalism. 

Capitalism entrenched itself in the town and from 
there spread its power to the countryside, converting 
it into a raw-material adjunct of industry. For the 
peasant—the small holder, tenant farmer or agricultur¬ 
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al labourer—the town became the embodiment of all 
misfortune. He could toil from sunrise to sunset on his 
tiny plot, water it with the sweat of his brow, pick the 
harvest stalk by stalk in the hope of a good income. 
And then suddenly all hopes would be blasted: the price 
of grain dropped sharply in the city market. Behind 
this, certainly, were concealed some tricks of the 
omnipotent city gentlemen who were out to rob the 
villagers and ruin them. 

The city has large and cosy homes where people live 
in luxury. Rent has to be paid to the city banks regular¬ 
ly even if the peasants themselves have to starve. Tax 
inspectors and other important officials who seek to 
make a fortune at the expense of the villagers come 
from the city. If someone does not want to pay taxes, 
the city will send policemen and the peasant will be 
hauled to court. And there learned barristers twist the 
law at will and it is so easy for them to put away the 
illiterate villager to prison.... 

The downtrodden Russian muzhik saw things in this 
light. His position and ignorance prevented him from 
understanding that the city is not a single whole. There 
is a city centre with mansions, bank and company 
offices, and large government buildings; it is there 
where the bourgeoisie, the landlords, and government 
officials, the real enemies of the toiling peasantry, 
dwell. But there are also the factory outskirts with grey 
barrack-like houses. Their dwellers, the workers, are 
just as downtrodden as the peasants, their brothers and 
allies in the struggle for liberation from the oppression 
of capital. 

The alliance of the working class and the toiling peas¬ 
antry played a decisive part in the victory of the social¬ 
ist revolution in Russia. Under the leadership of the 
working class and its Communist Party, the toiling 
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peasantry took to the path of collectivization, the path 
of socialism. 

The victory of socialist relations in all spheres of 
social production led to the disappearance of the former 
antithesis between the town and the countryside in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The countryside ceased to be a mere raw-material 
adjunct of the town, it became an equal element in the 
system of socialism. An exchange of goods, regulated 
by the socialist state which takes into account both the 
over-all national interests and the interests of the two 
sides, underlies the economic relations between town 
and countryside. All development is subordinated to 
the aim of advancing the material and spiritual stand¬ 
ards of both the urban and rural population. 

The town does not dominate the countryside and is 
rendering it the most diverse disinterested assistance. 
In the most crucial historical periods the working class 
sent to the countryside scores of thousands of its finest 
sons who helped the working peasantry organize col¬ 
lective farms and put an end to want and backward¬ 
ness. The town gave the countryside first-class 
machinery, ensuring thereby a sharp rise in the pro¬ 
ductivity of agricultural labour. 

Particularly much has been done for the countryside 
in recent years. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
at its plenary meeting in September 1953 and a number 
of subsequent plenary meetings brought to light 
serious shortcomings which hampered the development 
of agriculture. A programme for a steep advance of 
agricultural production was drawn up and carried out. 
The principle of personal material incentive, violated 
in the past, has been fully restored in the collective 
farms. The state has allotted many thousand million 
rubles for investment in agriculture and has granted 
credits for the building of public enterprises, houses, 
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and cultural and service establishments in the country¬ 
side. The reorganization of the machine and tractor 
stations, carried out by the Party and the Government, 
has been of truly revolutionary significance for the 
development of the productive forces in the countryside. 

Prior to 1958, intricate farm machinery (tractors, 
combines, etc.) belonged to the socialist state and were 
concentrated in the machine and tractor stations which 
did most of the field work in the collective farms on a 
contract basis. Thanks to the machine and tractor sta¬ 
tions and the efforts of the peasants most of the col¬ 
lective farms became large socialist enterprises with 
high incomes. A large body of skilled personnel has been 
trained in them. The collective farms became capable 
of making large capital investments in production 
facilities and buying their own intricate machinery. In 
view of this, the tractors and other agricultural 
machinery of the state machine and tractor stations 
were sold to the collective farms and the stations were 
reorganized into maintenance and repair stations. Now 
the collective farms themselves own machinery and 
make proper use of it. 

In addition to economic development the aspect of 
the countryside has been changed by the cultural revolu¬ 
tion. Universal literacy of the rural population was 
achieved long ago. Hundreds of thousands of specialists 
with a higher and secondary education work in the 
countryside—agronomists, zootechnicians, doctors, en¬ 
gineers, and teachers. Millions of peasants have 
become farm machine operators. A modern rural com¬ 
munity is inconceivable without a school, hospital, 
cultural centre, library, cinema, and radio, without 
amateur art circles and sports organizations. 

An essential distinction between town and country is 
preserved so far: while the labour of factory and office 
workers is based on state socialist property, which is 
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property belonging to the entire people, the labour of 
the collective-farm peasantry which makes up a 
majority of the rural population is based on co-operative 
socialist property which is the property of separate 
collectives, of co-operative associations. For level of 
socialization collective-farm co-operative property is 
inferior to state property. The essential distinction be¬ 
tween town and countryside can be abolished only 
through raising the level of socialization of collective 
farm-co-operative property, bringing it nearer to state 
property, and gradually effacing the distinctions be¬ 
tween them. 

This process is now under way in Soviet socialist so¬ 
ciety and it enjoys the support of the state. It is ex¬ 
pressed in the constant increase of the non-distributable 
assets and the expansion of production in the collective 
farms; in the development of inter-collective farm ties 
(the joint building by collective farms of industrial 
enterprises, power stations, roads, etc.); in the electri¬ 
fication of agriculture and the mechanization and auto¬ 
mation of production, thanks to which work in all the 
branches of agriculture is increasingly being turned 
into a form of industrial labour. 

So far the countryside as a whole lags behind the 
city in housing conditions and amenities; it is behind 
the city in the level of cultural development as well. 
These are some of the remnants of former social in¬ 
equality which will finally disappear in the process of 
building communism. 

The living conditions of the people—this is what we 
are interested in primarily. If a man living in the out¬ 
skirts has within easy reach all the necessary services, 
from shops to cinemas, he seldom feels the need to go 
to the city centre. The same may be said with regard 
to a village, especially if we bear in mind that the 
advance in the material and cultural standards and im- 
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provements in the countryside will be accompanied by 
the rapid development of the means of communication 
and transport. Aircraft which can travel at supersonic 
speeds have already been developed. Within 20 or 30 
years, when even more improved means of transport 
become generally available, people living somewhere in 
the Far East will be able to consider themselves 
dwellers of the capital with no less right than the 
inhabitants of Moscow suburbs. By the way, new cultur¬ 
al centres will also rise up in the Far East which, ac¬ 
cording to the apt remark of N. S. Khrushchov, is no 
longer far. 

Looking into the more distant future, we may assume 
that in time not only the living conditions but also the 
architectural aspect of cities and rural communities will 
draw closer together. The cities will be turned into 
garden cities merging with an endless row of com¬ 
munities of a semi-urban type which will rise up in 
place of the present villages. 

Let us examine now the form of social inequality 
which is rooted in the antithesis between mental and 
manual labour. 

What had to be done to remove this form of social 
inequality? First of all it was necessary to create such 
social conditions in which mental labour would no 
longer be the exclusive privilege of definite social 
groups and would not give rise to special advantages. 
Both these problems have been successfully solved in 
Soviet socialist society. Gone are the days when higher 
education and access to science, art, literature, and 
other spheres of intellectual endeavour were the lot of 
the chosen few, the privilege of the ruling social groups. 
Today the Soviet intelligentsia in its overwhelming 
majority comes from the ranks of workers and peasants. 
Mental labour does not afford any political privileges 
now. Among the deputies of our Soviets, intellectuals 
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hold an equal place with workers and peasants. Let us 
recall by way of contrast that in the U.S. Congress 
there are 300 lawyers, but not a single worker. 

In 1959, over 50 million people studied in the Soviet 
Union. There are many large factories at which from 
50 to 100 per cent of all the workers study in general 
or technical schools or get a higher education without 
leaving their jobs. Over two million workers are ration¬ 
alizers and inventors and it would be wrong to credit 
their activities to one form of labour only. Lastly, every 
year thousands of amateur art circles and literary 
associations advance from their midst talented actors, 
painters, writers, etc. 

Socialist society is interested in the utmost cultural 
advance of all its members; interested not only because 
one of the aims of socialism is to make all cultural 
treasures accessible to all members of society, but 
because the progress of culture facilitates the growth of 
public wealth. 

What are the prospects of equality of people working 
by hand and by brain in conditions of developed com¬ 
munist society? Better remuneration of mental labour 
as being of higher skill will disappear of itself as soon 
as society goes over to providing people according to 
their needs. But is it possible to eliminate the injustice 
which consists in that the worker by hand culturally 
lags behind the worker by brain? Or the injustice of 
one person having to work in more arduous conditions 
than another? 

These injustices can be successfully eliminated; 
moreover, they are already being eliminated, step by 
step, in the development of socialist economy and 
culture and in the further improvement of socialist 
social relations. This is above all facilitated by over-all 
mechanization and automation of production processes, 
which draws manual labour closer to mental labour. 
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Another, no less important factor is the steady re¬ 
duction of the working day which gives people ever 
greater leisure for augmenting their knowledge, for 
engaging in science, literature, and the arts. The Seven- 
Year Plan (1959-1965) provides for the transfer of 
factory and office workers in 1962 to a 40-hour week 
and then, beginning with 1964, a transfer to a 35- and 
30-hour week should begin. There is no doubt that 
with the rapid development of the productive forces, 
ensured by the socialist system of economy, a still 
more substantial reduction of the working day will be 
possible in future. When “our country achieves com¬ 
munism,” N. S. Khrushchov said, “the people will work 
3-4 hours a day and perhaps even less.” 

Lastly, we must not overlook one more quite simple 
solution. The utopian Socialists already voiced supposi¬ 
tions about a rational combination of mental and 
manual activities. Their idea was that people should be 
equally trained for manual and mental work, for alter¬ 
nating both forms of labour, replacing each other at 
physical jobs which will still be preserved. It is fair, 
is it not, to share all the pleasures and all the hardships 
both of manual and mental work?* 

The programme of labour education, introduced in 
the U.S.S.R., of which we spoke earlier, is of great im¬ 
portance in this respect. The harmonious development 
of man is inconceivable without manual work, creative 
and joyous, which makes man strong. The new genera- 


* The great Russian physiologist I. P. Pavlov, addressing a 
conference of Donets miners, wrote: 

“Esteemed miners, all my life I have loved mental work and 
manual work, perhaps the” latter even more. I felt particular 
satisfaction when I introduced some good ingenuity in manual 
work, i.e., combined the head and the hands. 

"You chose this road, I whole-heartedly wish you to continue 
advancing along this road, the only one which ensures man 
happiness.” 
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tions of builders of communist society, participating in 
socially useful endeavour, should engage in manual 
labour in the most diverse forms. 

BROTHERHOOD OF EQUALS 

National equality is perhaps the most difficult and, 
if we may put it that way, the most delicate of all the 
problems the young socialist state had to solve. We 
must remember that the revolution was made in a 
country inhabited by many nations and nationalities, 
a country literally overrun by all forms of national op¬ 
pression. It is always simpler to begin a new undertak¬ 
ing with the easiest things. History, however, con¬ 
fronted socialism with the most intricate and hard task. 

The Russian empire was built up in the course of 
centuries, extending its possessions and absorbing ever 
new tribes and peoples. Some of them were subjugated 
by force of arms, others joined Russia seeking protec¬ 
tion from brutal conquerors. It represented in a way a 
brotherhood of nations who united their destinies and 
jointly defended their lands from foreign invasion. But 
it also brought burdensome dual oppression to small 
nations who, in addition to general “all-Russian” op¬ 
pression of tsarism, suffered the oppression of their 
“own” princes, khans, beys, and princelings. 

The tsarist officials did everything to sow national 
hatred and enmity. They fanned the savage instincts 
of the mob, organized Jewish pogroms, set at logger- 
heads Azerbaijanians and Armenians, Kumyks and 
Avarians, Uzbeks and Turkmens; they tried to corrupt 
the soul of the peoples, to arouse in them mutual 
estrangement, mistrust, and hatred. In the churches and 
mosques the priests and mullahs invoked the heavens 
to hurl their wrath on the heads of people of other 
faiths: the first wanted to see the “godless apostates” 
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destroyed; the second wanted to see the same fate befall 
the “infidels.” Not knowing any other spiritual food ex¬ 
cept this poison, some of the downtrodden and ignorant 
people heeded these calls and acted accordingly. 

And yet tsarism did not succeed in infecting the 
masses of Russia with the poison of great-power 
chauvinism and nationalism. In contrast to national prej¬ 
udices stood the growing consciousness of a common 
hard lot and the joint struggle against oppression by 
the working people of different nationalities. 

An inestimable service in bringing the peoples of Rus¬ 
sia closer together was rendered by those who dedicated 
their lives to combating national hatred, who urged 
the peoples to unite in face of the common enemy— 
tsarism, the serf-owners and the bourgeoisie. Herzen, 
Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov, their comrades-in- 
arms and followers, the Ukrainian writer and public 
leader Franko, the Armenian poet and philosopher 
Nalbandyan, the Kazakh poet and enlightener Abai, and 
many other revolutionary democrats, by their selfless 
efforts laid the foundation for the brotherhood of the 
peoples, based not only on the blood shed jointly but 
also on a free union of equals. 

But chief credit for building such a union in a histor¬ 
ically brief period goes to the Leninist Communist Party 
which indefatigably spread among the workers of 
different nations the idea of the community of their 
interests and of proletarian internationalism. A de¬ 
cisive step towards the future brotherhood of the peo¬ 
ples was made when this consciousness turned into 
militant solidarity, which prompted the workers of all 
industrial centres of the country to protest against the 
brutal massacre at the Lena goldfields,* the workers of 


* The shooting down of striking workers by tsarist troops 
at goldfields in Siberia on April 4, 1912, one of the bloodiest 
crimes of tsarism. 
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Moscow and the Donbas, Petrograd and the Urals to 
strike in support of the Baku oil workers.* 

The brotherhood of the proletariat of different na¬ 
tions, forged in the crucible of the revolutions, inevita¬ 
bly led to the brotherhood of the peoples in a society 
where the working class became the leading political 
force. 

The socialist revolution started to solve the national 
question by proclaiming the right of nations to self- 
determination, a right recorded in the programme of the 
Communist Party. 

To take power and voluntarily agree to the possible 
secession from the state of a part of its territory and 
population—this seems absurd from the standpoint of 
bourgeois politics. We must bear in mind that the 
bourgeoisie itself knocked together multi-national states 
and empires chiefly through violence, stopping at noth¬ 
ing to grab another bit of land and to gain the chance 
to rob the “natives.” And once it grabbed something, 
it would not give it up without bloodshed. There is no 
need to go to the archives for examples. We merely 
have to look at the French colonialists who are waging 
a cruel war in Algeria to preserve their profits. 

The working class of Russia needed a free union, a 
voluntary union, for without freedom of self-determina¬ 
tion relations of mutual respect, sincere friendship, and 
brotherly attachment, relations of equality are im¬ 
possible. 

The Russian working class, just as the working class 
of the oppressed borderlands, was vitally interested in 
all the peoples of the former empire taking the path of 
socialist development so that the new, socialist state 
should have a large territory and population. Upon this 


* The general strike of Baku workers in 1914 which lasted 
for a month and a half. 
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largely depended its future, its ability to resist im¬ 
perialist aggression, upon this depended the scale and 
speed of socialist changes. But there was only one way 
to achieve this—through the right of nations to self- 
determination, through the formation of independent 
national states. 

“We are not in favour of small states,” Lenin wrote 
in an article entitled “The Ukraine.” “We stand for the 
closest alliance of the workers of all countries against 
the capitalists both ‘their own’ and of all the countries 
in general. But for this alliance to be voluntary the Rus¬ 
sian worker, not trusting either the Russian bourgeoisie 
or the Ukrainian bourgeoisie on any point for a single 
moment, stands now for the right of the Ukrainians to 
secede, not imposing on them its friendship but winning 
it by its attitude to them as an equal, as an ally and 
brother in the struggle for socialism.”* 

By helping the working class of the Ukraine, Trans¬ 
caucasia, and Central Asia to take power into their own 
hands and to repulse the onslaught of the imperialist 
interventionists, the Russian working class thereby not 
only discharged its international duty but also laid real 
foundations for a voluntary union of free peoples which 
was formalized in 1922 by the establishment of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

' Under socialism the problem of national equality is 
solved largely in the same way as the problem of social 
equality. To begin with, the socialist state proclaimed 
the equality of the citizens of all nations and national¬ 
ities and guaranteed this right by the power of state 
compulsion, severely punishing any attempts at dis¬ 
crimination on grounds of nationality. Compare this 
with the situation in the United States where, notwith¬ 
standing the Constitution and a number of other laws 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 25, p. 74. 
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recognizing the equality of Negroes, undisguised 
racialism in the most diverse forms prevails—from 
segregation to lynching. 

From the very first year of the existence of the Soviet 
state the law has been upholding the equal rights, both 
political and social, of citizens of all nationalities. And 
not only the law. Educational work on a gigantic scale 
was conducted to root out all kinds of national prej¬ 
udices, to bring up the masses in the spirit of proletar¬ 
ian internationalism. 

But educational work alone naturally could not 
advance equality. The economic causes of national 
inequality had to be removed, the nations who lagged 
in their development had to be raised to the level of 
advanced nations. And this had to be done in Russia 
where some peoples still led a nomad way of life, lived 
in conditions of the tribal system, and had no written 
language of their own. 

Before educating politically people who belonged to 
the backward nationalities, before fostering in them a 
sense of civic dignity and awareness of their equal posi¬ 
tion in society, they had to be taught the ABC first. 

That was a very hard task. The material facilities for 
educating the masses were lacking. It was difficult to 
make an elderly nomad take up a primer or convince 
him to send his children to school. By far not every 
peasant realized that his children needed an education, 
just as they need air or their daily bread. The land which 
fed him since childhood required constant care and 
workers. And now suddenly the school wants “to take 
away” his children. God knows what for, and then per¬ 
haps they, on becoming educated, would not want to 
bother with the soil, would want to go to the city “to 
make their way in the world.” 

The enemies of the revolution realized that develop¬ 
ment of culture in general, and national culture in par- 
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ticular, would become a mighty political force, uniting at 
an equally high level the numerous peoples of the Soviet 
land, welding them into a fraternal family and making 
the socialist state invincible. Having proved powerless 
to defeat the revolution by force of arms, they hoped 
it would go under in futile struggle against backward¬ 
ness, ignorance and national prejudices, against every¬ 
thing that was dinned into the mind of the working man 
from generation to generation to keep him in darkness 
and subjection. 

But the revolution had on its side forces capable of 
overcoming all the obstacles and uprooting thoroughly 
all the dark ways of the past in the lifetime of one or 
two generations. The revolution itself, in which the 
masses of the people were drawn in, became the first 
school of political education. In this school many rep¬ 
resentatives of the oppressed nations learned the 
substance of proletarian internationalism, became 
conscious of their rights and carried this consciousness 
into the very midst of their people. 

The powerful development of the national economy 
on the basis of socialist property became another such 
force. Industry was the second school in which the 
backward peoples received their political education. 
Wherever the exploitation of natural wealth began, 
factories built and railways laid, a national working 
Class grew up and the technical achievements of the 
20th century became the possession of nations, some 
of whose representatives recently thought the locomo¬ 
tive was the carriage of the devil. 

Taking part in construction, people of different 
nations and nationalities exchanged their experience 
and knowledge, learned the distinctive features of the 
national culture of their fellow citizens, learned to 
respect them; they were taught equality and a common 
language in the real meaning of the word. 
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The policy of the Communist Party, designed to 
assure the statehood of the nations and peoples of the 
Soviet Union, was of particular importance for the 
achievement of national equality. Various forms of this 
statehood (Union republics, autonomous republics, 
national regions and areas) facilitated the growth of 
national consciousness of the peoples oppressed in 
the past. 

The Union republics have equal representation in the 
Soviet of Nationalities, one of the two chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. which has equal rights 
with the other chamber, the Soviet of the Union. The 
Union republics enjoy the broadest rights in all eco¬ 
nomic and political spheres. 

As a result of the progress scored in Soviet times all 
the republics have a developed industry although not 
of the same capacity, which is due to differences in 
natural conditions and the economic expediency of de¬ 
veloping various branches of heavy or light industry 
in some or other areas. But it is one of the happy 
distinctions of socialism that rational co-operation and 
exchange are effected in a union of equal republics, 
which makes it possible to develop the branches of the 
economy most efficient in the given conditions. And if, 
for example, Tajikistan, is inferior to Azerbaijan for 
the level of heavy industry, it does not feel its rights 
impaired because of this circumstance. But in the 
capitalist system any country which is inferior to its 
neighbours for the capacity of its heavy industry is 
constantly in danger of economic pressure and political 
browbeating by the stronger states. 

Incidentally, if Tajikistan is inferior to Azerbaijan as 
regards the development of heavy industry for the 
simple reason that the latter has huge subterranean 
stores of oil, Tajikistan is superior to it in some other 
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branches. Each Union republic is making its own 
specific contribution to the country’s economy. 

Economic development and the cultural revolution 
have facilitated the training of national personnel in all 
spheres of human endeavour—from industry to the 
arts. The development of personnel, in its turn, deter¬ 
mines the further advance of the productive forces. 
What interests us above all in this interdependent proc¬ 
ess is the growth of the spiritual culture and the 
political maturity of the peoples who were backward 
in the past, for without this genuine equality of nation¬ 
alities is inconceivable. 

In this sphere the level of education serves as a pri- 
mafy index. To avoid drawing general conclusions from 
chance phenomena which are always possible in a 
historical process, let us take a major area inhabited 
by several nations which were regarded among the 
most backward under tsarism. This is the territory of 
former Turkestan in which four Union republics with 
a total population of over 12 million people are now 
located, namely, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, and 
Turkmenia. 

These Union republics have from 170 to 200 school 
pupils per 1,000 of population. The number of students 
of higher educational establishments per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation in the 1955/56 academic year was as follows: 


Russian Federation. over 10 

Uzbekistan. about 9 

Tajikistan. " 8 

Kirghizia-. » 8 

Turkmenia. " 9 


Account should be taken of the fact that universities 
and colleges of Moscow and Leningrad also have many 
students from Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and the other 
Union republics. 
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Thus, the level of secondary and higher education is 
now about the same for the entire Soviet Union. But 
the starting-point was by far not the same. The equal¬ 
ity achieved in this sphere is a result of preferential 
conditions created by the Soviet state for the develop¬ 
ment of the material and spiritual culture of the peoples 
who were backward in the past. This was an im¬ 
plementation of the slogan to “raise the non-Russian 
borderlands to the level of the central areas.” Herein 
the socialist method of solving the national question has 
been revealed to the full. 

The following figures show the growth in the number 
of students in the 1955/56 academic year as compared 
with 1914/15: 



Total number 
of people who 
study 

In higher 
educational 
establish¬ 
ments 

In special 
secondary 
schools 

Russian Federation 
Uzbekistan 

Tajikistan 

Kirghizia 

Turkmenia 

3.2 times 
84 

980 

50 

38 

13.6 times 

34 times 
676 ” 


The truly astronomical figure of growth in Tajikistan 
stands out in this table. This is explained by the fact 
that in 1914 there were altogether only 400 pupils in 
the entire territory of what is today Tajikistan, while 
in 1956 their number was close to 362,000. 

Why are there so many blanks in the table? 

The reason is that in 1914 there was not a single 
institution of higher learning in the territory of the 
present Central Asian republics. Hence no comparisons 
with the past are possible. 
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But 42 years are no small period and education pro¬ 
gressed not only in the Soviet Union. To appreciate the 
changes that have taken place let us compare Tajikistan 
with neighbouring Iran. In Tajikistan there are nearly 
210 people who study per 1,000 of population, while in 
Iran there are only 39. Yet four decades ago they both 
stood at the same level. 

Socialism is the reason why the nations inhabiting 
the U.S.S.R. made in decades progress which in other 
conditions would have taken centuries. Need it be said 
that scores of nationalities in Soviet times acquired not 
only a written language, but created their own litera¬ 
ture, art, and science. 

The rapid economic and cultural advance of all the 
nations inhabiting the Soviet Union has laid a solid 
material foundation under the principle of equality. 
Another important step towards universal equality has 
been made. The world has now a society in which the 
social and political rights of man do not depend on his 
colour, language or other racial and national distinc¬ 
tions. 


BROTHERHOOD OF EQUALS 
(Continued) 

Socialism is now no longer confined to the bounds 
of one country, it has grown into a world system. The 
national question has acquired international significance 
for the theory and practice of socialism. It is no longer 
a question how to achieve equality of nations within 
the bounds of one state, but also how to solve this prob¬ 
lem on the scale of the entire socialist world. 

The same principles of equality and mutual 
assistance which determine the relations between the 
peoples within the U.S.S.R. underlie the relations be- 
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tween the socialist countries. But these principles, 
carried over from the sphere of relations within a state 
to the international arena, acquire special significance. 
They completely upset centuries-old conceptions of the 
aims, purposes, and methods of foreign policy pursued 
by independent national states. 

Socialist internationalism, the principles of which 
form the corner-stone of relations between socialist 
states, includes recognition of the independence and 
equality of the peoples, comradely co-operation, and 
fraternal mutual assistance. 

Diplomats and politicians of the bourgeois world who 
believe in force as the only possible basis of interna¬ 
tional relations do not wish, and in their majority are 
unable, to understand the friendly equality which pre¬ 
vails within the socialist system. Sometimes they are 
compelled to admit that socialism ensures equal rights 
and opportunities for the development of peoples 
within one multi-national state. But to believe that some 
states can sincerely strive for the economic advance of 
others and render them disinterested aid—this is out 
of the question for them. 

Curious insight into the workings of the average 
bourgeois politician’s mind is furnished by the prog¬ 
nostications of an American journalist who has claimed 
that by rendering aid to China the Russians are 
digging their own grave, for the growth of the popula¬ 
tion in China is so great that, becoming powerful eco¬ 
nomically, she will seek to “conquer Russia.” Subjuga¬ 
tion, violence, dictation—this is the only language they 
can understand. How can they believe that Soviet men 
and women sincerely rejoice in the economic achieve¬ 
ments of the Chinese People’s Republic because they 
signify the growth of our common might, the might 
of socialism! 

General economic and cultural advance—this is the 
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main aim of all the socialist countries which by common 
effort are building a new, communist society. 

It would of course be absurd to claim that socialist 
states in their reciprocal political and commercial rela¬ 
tions seek no advantages for themselves. The term 
“mutual advantage” figures in one way or another in all 
the agreements which regulate economic and cultural 
relations within the socialist world. The whole point 
is how to understand this advantage. When the Soviet 
Union is rendering extensive material aid and long-term 
credits to other socialist states, such agreements cannot 
always be considered advantageous from the purely 
commercial viewpoint. But it is politically wrong to 
regard these agreements as commercial transactions. 
The fraternal, disinterested assistance the socialist 
countries render each other is a manifestation of the 
unity of their aims. This aid is of advantage to both 
sides, just as to all the other countries of the socialist 
camp, for the development of the productive forces of 
any one of them brings nearer the victory of com¬ 
munism. 

The development of the productive forces of the 
socialist countries provides the opportunity for still 
broader co-operation and exchange between them, for 
specialization which makes it possible sharply to raise 
labour productivity, to put out more goods and cut 
costs. Such specialization is already successfully being 
developed. 

The Joint Nuclear Research Institute offers an 
example of the new relations between the socialist 
states. The institute unites scientists of 11 countries, 
affording them vast opportunities to study nuclear 
processes. For the first time in the history of science a 
form of joint work of scientists from various countries 
has been found, a form worthy of the lofty mission of 
science. Moreover, this is the case not in archaeology 
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or ethnography, but in nuclear physics, a branch of 
modem science, every word of which is regarded as 
top secret in the West. 

Relations between socialist countries cannot but be 
equal for the simple reason that no side seeks to gain 
something at the expense of the other side. Within the 
bounds of the socialist system a gain by one state 
means also a gain for all the other states, just as a loss 
by one state would mean a loss to all. 

It goes without saying that the birth of the new type 
of international relations and their development cannot 
always proceed smoothly and painlessly, just as 
any other historical process. Misunderstandings and 
mistakes are not precluded; they stem from a dogmatic 
or revisionist distortion of the principle of socialist in¬ 
ternationalism, this theoretical corner-stone of rela¬ 
tions between socialist states. Thus, the dogmatic 
conception that all the socialist countries must duplicate 
in detail the experience of the Soviet Union has caused 
no little harm to the socialist system. 

A dogmatist fails to see that the methods and means 
of socialist construction employed in one country are 
not always suitable for other countries which have 
their national distinctions and are building socialism 
in different historical conditions. Blindly following a 
dogma, he loses the ability to analyze things and is 
incapable of seeing the harm caused by his actions. A 
dogmatist will brand as a heresy any deviation from 
the only formula he is capable of understanding. 

Attempts to revise the principle of socialist interna¬ 
tionalism represent a still graver danger to the relations 
between the socialist states. By refusing to draw on the 
experience of other countries in building socialism, 
revisionists thereby reject socialism, whose basic 
principles are of universal significance. People who are 
blinded by national arrogance but call themselves Com- 
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munists are trying to prove with a serious air that 
communism is a strictly “private affair” of each nation. 
Such an unnatural conception as “national communism” 
has even been invented. 

Socialism in theory and in practice has been, and 
remains, the common cause of the working people of 
the world and its final victory throughout the world is 
possible only if they adhere to the principle of interna¬ 
tional solidarity. The first slogan of scientific socialism 
was: “Workers of all countries, unite!” This solidarity 
is particularly important for relations between the 
socialist states, whose close unity serves as a reliable 
guarantee of the national independence and sovereignty 
of each one of them, as a pledge of the successful build¬ 
ing of communist society. 

United in a fraternal commonwealth, the socialist 
countries are able fully to solve, and are solving, all 
problems of their relations through comradely discus¬ 
sions, on the basis of the principle of socialist interna¬ 
tionalism. 

The Meeting of Representatives of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, held in Moscow in November 1957, 
worked out on the basis of Marxism-Leninism the 
principles of their relations. The Declaration of the 
Meeting states: 

“The socialist countries base their relations on the 
principles of complete equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, state independence and sovereignty, and non¬ 
interference in one another’s affairs. These are vital 
principles. However, they do not exhaust the essence 
of relations between them. Fraternal mutual aid is part 
and parcel of these relations. This aid is a striking ex¬ 
pression of socialist internationalism.” 

Of prime importance for the further development of 
relations of equality and brotherhood between the peo¬ 
ples of the socialist countries is the theoretical proposi- 
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tion put forward in the report of N. S. Khrushchov to 
the 21st Congress of the C.P.S.U., that as the economy 
and culture develop further thanks to co-operation and 
mutual assistance, the general lines of development of 
all the socialist states will be evened out and they will 
advance to communism in a common front. 

EQUALITY FOR ALL 

Let us now discuss the relations of the socialist 
states with other countries. In this respect too the so¬ 
cialist states are guided in their foreign policy by the 
Marxist-Leninist principles—the right of nations to self- 
determination, the equality of all states, big and small. 
No sooner had the first socialist state appeared in the 
world arena than it began to exert a beneficial in¬ 
fluence on the entire system of international relations, 
introducing in them humaneness, respect for the sover¬ 
eign rights of all nations, and many other principles. 
As the prestige of the Soviet Union and later on of the 
entire socialist camp grew, these principles found ever 
wider recognition. The first socialist state made its 
debut in the international arena with a proposal for the 
conclusion of peace without annexation and indemnities, 
with the renunciation of the enslaving agreements im¬ 
posed by tsarist Russia on some dependent Eastern 
countries. That was the first action on behalf of in¬ 
ternational equality. That was renunciation of age-old 
injustice and it was followed up by the proclamation of 
new rules of international law and international ethics. 
The Soviet Union concluded the first equal agreements 
in history between a big state and small countries. 

In considering briefly the direct contribution which 
the socialist states are making to the development of 
equal international relations three main points stand 
out. 
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When they enter into relations with other countries 
the socialist states do not allow an infringement of 
their sovereign rights. 

Let us recall the Marshall Plan devised after the 
Second World War to secure the penetration of Amer¬ 
ican capital in all countries which accept Uncle Sam’s 
economic “aid” and implant the political influence of 
the United States there. These and many other overt or 
covert attempts to impose unequal agreements on the 
socialist states have invariably been repulsed energetic¬ 
ally. Not because the socialist countries needed no aid. 
As a matter of fact the imperialists timed their offers 
for moments when aid was badly wanted. 

They rejected it not out of any false sense of national 
pride. On the contrary, nothing conforms as much to 
the moral principles of socialism as friendly aid by 
man to man, by a people to a people, by a state to a 
state. 

Proposals like the Marshall Plan were rejected 
because they were made with dishonest intentions, 
because their acceptance would have impaired the 
sovereignty of the socialist states to a greater or lesser 
degree. A people who got rid of their own exploiters 
once and for all and won freedom will never give it up, 
irrespective of what they may be offered for it. 

The socialist states not only uphold their independ¬ 
ence, they strictly observe the principle of equality in 
all their relations with other countries. 

Methods of political browbeating are alien to the so¬ 
cialist states and they negotiate and conclude agree¬ 
ments not from “positions of strength,” but from posi¬ 
tions of equality. 

Special mention should be made of the relations of 
the socialist countries with the peoples who have cast 
off the colonialist yoke. Here it is not only a matter of 
equality of the sides, but also of the need to aid the 
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liberated peoples in the development of their national 
economy. In view of this, relations between the social¬ 
ist states and these peoples are based on all-round 
disinterested co-operation in consolidating their politi¬ 
cal and economic independence. Deliveries of modern 
industrial equipment, assistance in building large proj¬ 
ects, in prospecting and exploiting the natural wealth, 
in training national personnel—such are the main forms 
of aid rendered by the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. The U.S.S.R. is taking part in build¬ 
ing the Bhilai Iron and Steel Works in India, the High 
Aswan Dam in the Egyptian Region of the United Arab 
Republic, of a steel mill in Indonesia, and scores of 
other industrial enterprises. The Soviet Union and all 
the other socialist countries regard aid to the liberated 
peoples as their international duty. This is aid with no 
political strings attached to it. That is why it is ac¬ 
cepted so readily and gratefully. 

An American journalist has bitterly complained that 
the “Asians like the ruble more than the dollar.” 
Evidently, they prefer the ruble because the dollar is 
followed by “quiet” and noisy Americans who pick sites 
for military bases and try to dictate their will to the 
parliaments and governments of other countries. 

We have chosen the subject of aid because no other 
relations afford greater opportunities for the abuse of 
force than the relations of debtor and creditor. It is 
here that the loyalty of the socialist states to the ideas 
of equality and friendship of the nations stands out 
in bold relief. 

The socialist states not only themselves strictly ob¬ 
serve the principle of equality, they are constantly up¬ 
holding the right of nations to self-determination and 
are resisting encroachments on the sovereign rights 
of the peoples. 
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Naturally, in the first years after the revolution the 
influence of the U.S.S.R. was largely limited, so to say, 
to its “personal example”: immediately after the 
October Revolution the Soviet Government renounced 
the unequal treaties imposed by tsarist Russia on Iran, 
Turkey, and other Eastern countries. But as the in¬ 
ternational prestige and influence of the Soviet state 
grew, its voice resounded ever louder and it had to be 
reckoned with, all the more so since the ideas it pro¬ 
claimed conformed to the basic interests of the de¬ 
pendent peoples and were energetically supported by 
the working people of the world. 

The socialist state made a big contribution to spread¬ 
ing the principles of equality to all international rela¬ 
tions in the process of framing the United Nations 
Charter. The Soviet Union worked hard to incorporate 
in the Charter the most progressive principles of in¬ 
ternational law. Throughout the existence of the United 
Nations the delegations of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist states have invariably championed the 
sacred rights of the nations to be masters of their own 
destiny and to achieve independent state development. 
The firm stand of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries and their stern warnings to the 
aggressors in 1956, 1957 and 1958 helped to restore 
justice three times: the aggressors withdrew from 
Egypt, they did not venture to attack Syria and republic¬ 
an Iraq and their intervention in the Lebanon failed 
to attain its purpose. 

But it is not only along these lines that the socialist 
countries promote the spreading of equal relations in 
the international arena. This noble aim is served in 
one way or another by their entire foreign policy. It is 
by their consistent struggle for peace and disarmament, 
the discontinuation of nuclear explosions and prohibi¬ 
tion of atomic weapons that the socialist countries 
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resist the most ruthless form of violence, war, and help 
create an atmosphere in which friendly economic and 
cultural relations can successfully develop between 
sovereign national states, irrespective of their social 
and political systems. 

Today the principle of national equality is recognized 
universally. It figures first among the five principles of 
peaceful coexistence, the famed Pancha Shila. While in 
the West there still are statesmen who have not openly 
declared recognition of this principle as the sole normal 
basis of international relations, there is hardly a polit¬ 
ical leader who would venture to renounce it publicly. 

Equality of all states, big and small, developed and 
underdeveloped—the socialist states have made an out¬ 
standing contribution to the attainment of this lofty 
goal. 


MEN AND WOMEN 

“The progress of mankind consists in eliminating 
everything that causes dependence and makes for the 
subjection of man by man, class by class, sex by sex.... 
If we speak of the equality of all people, it is absurd 
to exclude from it half of mankind.” 

These words belong to the outstanding propagandist 
of scientific socialism August Bebel, who wrote an in¬ 
teresting book, Woman and Socialism. 

Bebel voiced a novel idea. Of all strata of society 
women are the most interested in communism. Bebel 
stresses that this was known long ago. He recalls that 
the Greek playwright Aristophanes relates in one of 
his comedies how women made a bid for power. Men 
who were tired of political wrangles agreed to yield 
power to them, curious to see what the result would 
be. The first concern of the women when they started 
to rule was to “introduce communism.” 
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That was meant as a joke, particularly since in those 
days the idea of communism was very hazy. But that 
joke did not originate by accident. It sprang from the 
fact that in any exploiting system women belong to 
the most downtrodden and degraded part of society 
which more than any other dreams of a different, just 
system. 

Under capitalism, ordinary women find themselves in 
a particularly hard position. Constant worry, especially 
during pregnancy and child care, the burden of house¬ 
hold chores restrict her opportunities to display her 
abilities and take an active part in social life. 

Capitalism’s useful contribution to solving the wom¬ 
an’s question—the enlistment of part of the women 
into social labour—is largely negated by the discrimina¬ 
tion to which they are subjected. In the most developed 
and civilized capitalist countries women are paid less 
than men for equal work. This discrimination, far from 
declining, has been on the increase. Thus in 1920, 
women in the United States received on the average 
22.8 cents less for an hour of work than men; in 1939, 
the gap widened to 29 cents and in 1948 it reached 
41.3 cents. In 1950, a woman worker received on the 
average 1,285 dollars less annually than a man. This 
discrimination in pay for women’s work gives the Amer¬ 
ican monopolies over 5,000 million dollars in super¬ 
profits. 

Discrimination against women drawn into social 
production is not limited to lower pay for their work. 
Another aspect of this discrimination is that the capital¬ 
ist system does very little to provide normal working 
conditions for women. The physical distinctions of 
woman require special protection of her labour; she 
needs medical care to a much greater extent than man; 
as a mother she needs a whole system of special in¬ 
stitutions, such as maternity homes, nurseries, kinder- 
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gartens, consultation centres, etc. A mother who lacks 
these facilities is often compelled to give up work (at 
times without any hope of ever getting employment 
again), to lose her skill. To stop work means smaller 
earnings for the family. 

The capitalist system cannot, and does not want to, 
take all these things into consideration. Its purpose is 
to make utmost profit with the smallest capital invest¬ 
ment and least expense. Like a huge mill, it steadily 
grinds up labour power, totally indifferent to the needs 
and requirements of the people who make up this 
labour power. 

What makes the woman’s question especially com¬ 
plicated is that capitalism restricts the civil and polit¬ 
ical rights of women, and this extends not only to wom¬ 
en from the working classes, although it naturally 
affects them most. The bourgeoisie has always opposed 
the granting of the suffrage to women. The reason is 
easy to understand. The capitalists would gain a small 
number of votes of women from the ruling classes, but 
millions of votes of women from the working masses 
would strengthen their class enemy. That is why each 
step in political equality of women had to be gained 
in Ditter struggle. In Britain women received the 
suffrage in 1918 and in France, in 1945. In such a bour¬ 
geois democratic country as Switzerland women are 
to this day barred from the polls. 

The social rightlessness of woman is also manifested 
in family relations where the mother, wife or daughter 
constantly run up against the severe laws which 
restrict the exercise of their will and obligate them to 
unconditional obedience. According to the laws of the 
Russian empire and the present-day laws of some 
capitalist states, property acquired during married life 
by the joint effort of both spouses belongs to the hus¬ 
band. Without his permission the wife has no right to 
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make any transaction or to enter into any other civil 
relations. If the head of a family decides to change his 
domicile, the wife must meekly follow him. The hus¬ 
band also has the right to bring up the children and 
decide their future. On marrying, the woman had to 
take her husband’s surname. 

These and many other violations of the rights of the 
woman as a member of a family have been consolidated 
legislatively. Many such rules proclaimed by religion 
have become firmly rooted in the entire traditional way 
of life. Among these are prohibition to marry a person 
of another faith, the wearing of a veil, the giving of 
young children into marriage, the buying or abduction 
of brides, polygamy and bigamy sanctified by the 
Koran. These and many other degrading rules resulted 
in numerous tragedies of women, deprived them of the 
right to love, to a family and motherhood. 

We must not forget of course that the relations in the 
family largely depend on the degree of cultural develop¬ 
ment of its members, their conceptions of love and 
friendship, duty and justice. The working class has 
produced its own morals which resolutely condemn any 
violation of woman’s rights. This moral code prevails 
in most proletarian families, its just principles are 
shared by all who are sufficiently enlightened to break 
with age-old prejudices and religious behests which 
sanctify the inequality of women. 

But only the socialist revolution is capable of putting 
an end to all restrictions of the social, political, and 
civil rights of women which were consolidated by bour¬ 
geois law and the bourgeois moral code. 

To make woman an active fighter for her emancipa¬ 
tion it was necessary first of all to make her tangibly 
feel her rights in the family. The right of voice in family 
matters—this simplest, most comprehensible and direct¬ 
ly felt change in the lot of millions of women—played 
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an important political part: it prepared woman for 
the acceptance of the rights and duties of a citizen, 
of an active and equal participant in the life of 
society. 

The first decrees of the socialist state on marriage 
and divorce were signed by Lenin as early as December 
1917. A code of laws covering matrimonial, family and 
guardianship relations was promulgated in 1919. All the 
restrictions of the rights of women were abolished. 
Henceforward woman had equal rights with man in 
property relations; she could freely choose her vocation 
and domicile; parental rights belonged equally to both 
spouses; the wife was no longer obliged to assume the 
surname of the husband; the spouses were free to 
assume a common surname or retain their own. The 
new law maker, the working class which came to 
power, regarded the family as a collective in which 
no member should enjoy any privileges. In keeping 
with the policy of separating the church from the state, 
the Russian Republic recognized only civil marriages. 

But all these actions could serve only as a prelude 
to the accomplishment of the main task: provision of 
the economic conditions for the equality of women. Let 
us try to answer briefly the question, what are 
the economic conditions necessary for the equality 
of women and men and to what extent have these 
conditions already been created in Soviet socialist 
society? 

Is there need to prove that the main requisite for 
equality of woman in any sphere of life is her equal 
participation in social labour (and as an important con¬ 
sequence of this, equal opportunity with man to support 
herself). Such equality must be created everywhere: in 
the right to work and the opportunity to engage in 
useful endeavour, in the process of work itself, and in 
the remuneration of labour. 
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The examination of these three points should begin, 
strange as it may seem, from the end. The reason is 
that these tasks rank in reverse order for the com¬ 
plexity of their accomplishment on the scale of society 
as a whole. 

The last task is achieved thanks to the abolition of 
any discrimination in the remuneration of women’s 
work. The principle of equal pay for equal work applies 
to all, women included. In the Soviet Union, just as 
in the other socialist countries, the work of women in 
any sphere of material and cultural production is paid 
on the same basis as the work of men. 

Thus, socialist society at one stroke and painlessly 
introduces a practice impossible under capitalism. 

The task next in complexity is to ensure the equality 
of woman in the process of work as such. 

As distinct from the private enterprise system, the 
socialist system takes account of the distinctions of the 
woman worker. It could not be otherwise. In a society 
where production has as its ultimate aim the welfare 
of the people, it will negate itself if it does not take 
into account the interests of any group of people 
engaged in production. 

Women are not suited for a number of jobs requiring 
great physical strength owing to the physiological 
features. As long as the need for the performance of 
such jobs remains, equality of woman can be assured 
only through forms of work which are not injurious 
to her health (teachers, doctors and other cultural 
workers, trades in industry and agriculture not requir¬ 
ing great physical exertion). 

Naturally the primary requisite is to give women the 
opportunity to get an education and to learn the re¬ 
spective trades. The experience of the Soviet Union 
shows that a socialist state is consciously striving to 
create such opportunities for women. 
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In the 1958/59 academic year, women comprised 
47 per cent of all students of special secondary schools 
and of universities and colleges. 

Women predominate in higher educational establish¬ 
ments which train specialists in fields not requiring 
great physical exertion. Women make up 75 per cent 
of all students in food industry institutes, 74.5 per cent 
in institutes of the light and, especially, the textile in¬ 
dustries, 71 per cent of the medical students, and 67 
per cent of students in universities and teachers’ 
colleges. 

In conformity with such purposeful training, women 
are leading in a number of spheres. They make up now 
70 per cent of the teachers, 75 per cent of the doctors 
(and 85 per cent of all medical personnel) and about 
70 per cent of the personnel of scientific, cultural and 
educational establishments. Over 28,000 Soviet women 
have won the degrees of candidate and doctor of 
sciences. Over 39 per cent of the research workers of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences are women. Fifty- 
two per cent of all specialists with a higher education 
are women. What a change, what a revolution in the 
status of woman! And all this has been achieved in the 
lifetime of one generation. Behind these dry figures 
are concealed many a remarkable life story, like the 
one of Tursun Usmanova, a Kirghiz woman who at the 
age of 13 was sold into marriage to a man who already 
had a wife. She traversed the path from a downtrodden 
slave in the family to a member of the government. 

Another aspect of the problem is the protection of 
the woman’s labour which takes into account the 
specific features of woman’s physiology. The laws of 
the socialist state forbid the employment of woman’s 
labour on arduous jobs and jobs injurious to health. 
In this category are a number of trades in the mining, 
metallurgical, chemical, printing and other industries, 
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in construction, on the railways and water transport. 
In many cases the employment of woman’s labour in¬ 
volves the creation of special conditions providing for 
a monthly medical examination (managements at the 
request of physicians must transfer women to easier 
work), the establishment of personal hygiene rooms at 
factories, etc. 

But this problem cannot be considered solved as yet. 

Here is what N. Popova, Chairman of the Soviet 
Women Committee, had to say on this score at the in¬ 
ternational seminar on the equality of women: 

“Foreign visitors often notice that Soviet women 
work on construction sites and road maintenance. This 
is a consequence of the war which claimed the lives of 
millions of the young, physically strong part of the 
male population. We prefer to have women work main¬ 
ly as operators of control boards and automatic 
machine-tools, as engineers, teachers, doctors and 
agronomists, as office employees, farm machine oper¬ 
ators, etc. But could the Soviet Union have defeated 
the enemy and risen from the war ruins without the 
help of women? Would it have been possible without 
the active participation of women to restore in 4-5 
years the war-wrecked cities and villages, factories and 
mills, schools and houses?” 

May we add that without the contribution of Soviet 
women the productive forces would have not been de¬ 
veloped to the high level which now makes it possible 
gradually to release women from hard physical work. 
The main thing in solving this problem is to apply im¬ 
proved technology in all branches, to mechanize and 
automate production processes, thanks to which women 
will be able to take part in all spheres of social produc¬ 
tion in the relatively near future. 

The question of women’s rights was raised in the 
course of a talk A. I. Mikoyan had on July 7, 1960 with 
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Jerome Davis and other members of an American 
tourist group who came on a mission of peace. S. Halmi, 
a woman member of the group, asked the following 
question: 

“I am interested in the question of women’s rights. 
When I see women doing heavy manual work in the 
streets, I wonder whether it is necessary for women to 
do such work? I want to know if the Seven-Year Plan 
has a provision for the replacement of women by men 
on such jobs, although I know that your country is 
short of labour in view of the grave losses during the 
war. But I feel sorry for these poor women.” 

In his reply A. I. Mikoyan said: 

“I agree that women should not do heavy manual 
work. But I should note that these are in the main 
healthy, strong women who voluntarily take up these 
jobs. By doing this work they earn good wages. We 
are trying to cut down the number of women engaged 
in heavy manual labour. For example, we forbade 
women to work underground, although many of them 
did not want to leave these jobs because they were 
making good wages and during the war became used to 
doing miner’s work. We even received letters in which 
women expressed their dissatisfaction with that 
measure. We intend in future to follow the line of free¬ 
ing women from heavy manual work.” 

In the course of the talk another tourist Mrs. L. Silk 
said: 

“I was more fortunate than Mrs. Halmi. I left Russia 
45 years ago and have not forgotten the Russian 
language. I say I was more fortunate because I myself 
had a chance to talk with women who were doing 
such work, and I must tell you that they do not com¬ 
plain and my heart does not bleed for them when 
I look at them, because they are happy doing such 
work.” 
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Lastly, we shall examine the most complicated task: 
to ensure women the right to work and the opportunity 
to exercise this right. 

The legal aspect of this problem is clear: the laws 
of the socialist state prohibit any discrimination against 
women in the provision of work. Refusal to hire an 
expectant or nursing mother is forbidden by law. 

Furthermore, if we mean not only the right to work, 
but also the guarantees of its exercise, they apply to 
women, just as to all members of society. When the 
Soviet Union abolished unemployment, it was abolished 
for all citizens. 

The following figures illustrate the scale on which 
women have been drawn into productive social labour. 
Between 1929 and 1941, the number of women factory 
and office workers grew over 3.5-fold and rose to about 
12 million, or 38.4 per cent of all employed. At present 
women comprise over 45 per cent of all employed in 
industry. 

This is a result not only of the general guarantee of 
the right to work inherent in the constant opportunity 
to get a job. They are largely due to the special ad¬ 
ditional opportunities to engage in professions suitable 
for women. To enable woman to take a completely 
equal part in social labour it was necessary to make it 
easier for her to bring up the children and keep house. 

Much has been done in this respect in Soviet socialist 
society. Working women about to become mothers are 
given a paid maternity leave of nearly four months. 
Managements are obliged to give mothers additional 
paid time off to nurse their infants. A network of 
nurseries, kindergartens, and other child welfare in¬ 
stitutions has been set up and is being extended 
constantly. 

Nevertheless, all this is not enough. It is no secret 
that in thousands of families women who received a 
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secondary and higher education and mastered a trade 
have to stay home to take care of the children and 
the house. As a rule they drop work for a short time, 
but sometimes the period runs into years. As the 
children grow up and reach school age, the cares do not 
diminish but increase. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
attach great importance to this problem and are taking 
effective measures to solve it. Convincing proof of this 
is furnished by the establishment of boarding-schools, 
the provision of meals for children in schools, the in¬ 
troduction of an extended school day, etc. 

The position of women who bring up children has 
already been lightened considerably, while in future, 
naturally, the question will arise of fully releasing them 
from the burdens associated with child care. In the 
none-too-distant future in the Soviet Union all children 
will be accommodated in special institutions from an 
early age. These institutions will bring them up, foster 
in them the finest human traits and develop their gifts 
harmoniously. 

The problem of releasing women from the burden¬ 
some household chores is much simpler. Here the solu¬ 
tion will be to develop to the utmost service establish¬ 
ments of all kinds, to extend public catering and in¬ 
troduce mechanical and electrical household appliances 
on a wider scale. What is being done now in this 
respect steadily reduces the time needed for household 
chores, giving woman greater leisure. 

Of course we could be satisfied with the level already 
attained in drawing women into social labour and public 
activities. This level perhaps would arouse no objec¬ 
tions of many exacting utopian Socialists who dreamed 
of equality of women and men. But communism sets 
much bolder and more sweeping goals: to achieve the 
full participation of women in social labour, in the 
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creation of material and cultural values, in the prog¬ 
ress of society. 

The drawing of women into social labour and their 
cultural advance have brought about greater participa¬ 
tion in public and political affairs. More than 693,000 
women are deputies of Soviets, many women hold lead¬ 
ing posts in government organizations, in various 
economic, political and scientific spheres. 


ULTIMATE AIM 

Summing up everything, we can now get an answer 
to the questions raised earlier. 

The socialist revolution removes the chief causes of 
social inequality: private property and the exploitation 
of labour based upon it, the dictatorship of the exploit¬ 
ing minority over the exploited majority. In the course 
of the revolution the exploiting classes disappear from 
the historical arena and there remain the friendly 
classes of workers and peasants and also the intel¬ 
ligentsia which have common interests and a common 
destiny. All members of socialist society are equal in 
relation to the means of production; irrespective of 
social origin, sex, language, attitude towards religion, 
and other features, they have equal rights in all spheres 
of life. 

Socialist society proclaims not only political rights, 
but also basic social rights (the right to work, to rest 
and leisure, to education, to material maintenance in 
old age, etc.). The state not only grants citizens equal 
rights, but also constantly cares for the creation of con¬ 
ditions in which all citizens would have the necessary 
opportunities to exercise their rights. These opportu¬ 
nities depend on the level of public wealth and, as 
it grows, the political and social rights of the peoples 
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are constantly extended and filled with ever deeper 
content. 

The principles dominating under socialism—“he who 
does not work, neither shall he eat,” “to each accord¬ 
ing to his work”—represent a higher historical justice 
as compared with the capitalist mode of distribution, 
above all according to capital. Under socialism there is 
no class inequality; the only inequality preserved is in 
the share of that part of the social product which is 
distributed according to work. At the same time a 
definite, constantly rising share of the social product 
is distributed in the communist way, irrespective of the 
quantity and quality of labour expended by each one. 

Thus, equality of people is attained under socialism 
and it is expressed in that a) all are free of exploitation, 

b) all are equal in relation to the means of production, 

c) all able-bodied people must work and have a right 
to receive according to their work. 

Socialism is the first stage of communist society and 
it is not separated by any wall from its second phase, 
communism. The proletarian demand of equality is 
being realized step by step in the process of the gradual 
transition from socialism to communism. 

“Democracy means equality,” Lenin pointed out. 
“But democracy means only formal equality. And as 
soon as equality is achieved for all members of society 
in relation to ownership of the means of production, 
that is, equality of labour and equality of wages, 
humanity will inevitably be confronted with the ques¬ 
tion of advancing farther from formal equality to actual 
equality, i.e., to the operation of the rule, ‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs!’ ”* 


* V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. II, Part I, Moscow, 1952, 
p. 303. 









The principle of distribution according to needs is 
the highest possible limit of social equality. Beyond 
that all talk of equality becomes meaningless for tastes 
and needs of people remain different both under social¬ 
ism and under communism. 

Socialist democracy, as it develops, negates every 
injustice and ultimately negates itself, giving way to a 
society in which all distinctions between people of 
different classes disappear and the classes themselves 
disappear. 

The abolition of classes is the most radical solution 
of the problem of equality of people in society and it 
constitutes the demand of equality put forward by 
scientific socialism. Together with classes the problem 
of equality itself is removed from the agenda. This 
conception loses all meaning and will find its place in 
the archives of history. Here is how Engels pictured 
this situation: 

“A few generations of social development under a 
communist regime and increased quantities of means of 
subsistence must bring mankind to a stage where this 
boasting about equality and right appears as ridiculous 
as boasting of privileges of nobility and birth appear 
today, where the opposition to the old inequality and 
to the old positive law and even to the new, transitional 
law disappears from practical life, where anyone who 
pedantically insists on being given his equal and just 
share of the products is laughed to scorn by being given 
twice as much.”* 

The historical process of building communism, in the 
course of which classes will vanish, will naturally 
result in the gradual withering away of nations: 
humanity will unite into a single fraternal family with a 
common civilization and a common destiny. The disap- 


* F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscov, 1959, pp. 473-74. 
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pearance of national distinctions will signify the com¬ 
plete removal from the agenda of the problem of 
national equality. 

The road ahead is not easy. But we believe in the ra¬ 
diant future of humanity, are working for it and many 
straws in the wind indicate that we are drawing near 
to it. 
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